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OLIVEE CEOMWELL, 



A STORY OF THE CIVIL VAE. 



CHAPTEE I. 



THE EXPLANATION. 



Bachel was sitting in her own private 
room^ embroidering a scaxf, such as that 
worn by the Cavalier gentlemen over their 
armour. The work did not progress very 
rapidly; and ever and anon she would cease 
from it and^ sighing deeply^ appear plunged 
in thought. A little distance from her sat 
Margery, also plying her needle, but at some 
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more homely work; and as her young mis- 
tress's countenance changed from the look 
of earnest occupation to that of listless sad- 
ness, she silently watched her, wondering 
what grief could make one so gentle, so lovely, 
so loveaUe, and i^yparently so loyed by every 
one, so sad. They had thus gone on some 
time in silence: at length Bachel spoke. 

"Dost thou love thy tall Seijeant very 
much, Margery?" 

Margery looked up with an air of some 
surprise. 

"Surely, madam," she repUed: "he hath 
ever beeo true and kind to me; he hath 
saved me from worse than death. I should 
be no true woman if I did not love him." 

"How earnest thou to know him, Mar- 
gery? I would &in hear the history of his 
courtship." 

"He lodged in our house, madam, when 
the town of Beading was besieged; but I 
loved him not then, though he loved me 
from the beginning." 
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'^ Didst thou not have a yomig Cavalier, 
wounded, in thy house, Margery, while that 
siege went on?" 

"Truly, madam," replied Margery, with 
a slight blush, which did not escape Baohel, 
"we had; Captain Willingham, the son of 
Sir John: and a noble young gentleman he 
is." 

"Didst thou tend him in his sickness, 
dear Margery ?'' 

"I did, madam." 

Bachel sighed; and a momentary pang of 
jealousy shot through her at the thought 
of any but herself tending Hubert. 

"They say he was light of conduct, 
Margery." 

"Who saith so," repUed the young girl, 
"cannot know him. I believe it not. He 
is the very soul of honour." 

"Thou speakest warmly in his praise, 
Margery: but I have heard he did take 
away a maiden from her home shamelessly 
to the camp." 
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"WTio/' asked Margery, "hath said that 
of him ?" 

"Not one whose truth can be much 
relied upon, certainly," answered her mis- 
tress: "the story came first through Cap- 
tain Slasher." 

" Captain Slasher !" replied Margery ; " and 
wilt thou, dear lady, believe aught that such 
a man could say of one whom thou hast 
known from childhood?" 

Eachel felt the rebuke, and coloured; but 
she replied, 

"Nay, Margery, the Captain said he had 
seen Hubert carry the damsel off before his 
very eyes, on the ramparts of Eeading." 

The truth now flashed across Margery's 
mind; she rose from her seat, and with 
heightened colour and glowing eyes, 

"The villain!" she exclaimed; "the false 
villain! so to wrong a noble gentleman, and 
an innocent girl. It was /, madam : it was 
I myself whom Captain Slasher saw on the 
ramparts of Eeading; and God knows Cap- 
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tain Willingham was dealing with me in all 
honour." 

" Thou, Margery I was it thee, then, that 
Hubert did take into the camp? Surely 
there is some mystery here ! Tell me the 
story: what thou sayest I will believe." 

Margery then told her the whole story 
of her guiding Hubert to escape, and of 
Captain Slasher's interference ; and how 
Hubert was forced to take her into the town, 
and of her return to her father. 

Eaohel uttered not a word while she 
spoke; but, when she had done, she went 
up to her, and kissed her forehead. 

"Margery," she said, "thou hast taken a 
load from my heart. It was cruel pain to 
believe that the companion of my childhood, 
whom I love as a brother (Margery smiled at 
the mention of brotherly love), should be un- 
worthy. I see that I did him wrong even to 
doubt, on the word of such a man as Slasher. 
But tell me, Margery, dost thou, indeed, truly 
love Elijah ? hast he thy whole heart ?" 
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"Indeed, and indeed," replied Margery; 
"I love him with all my heart. I say 
not, dear mistress, that I have always lored 
him. But now," she added, with some dig- 
nity, "I am his betrothed wife; every 
thought is his : and he deserves all the love 
that I can give him." 

Bachel guessed the truth, but she was 
satisfied: the young maiden's avowal of 
affection for her betrothed husband was too 
simple — ^too unmistakeably sincere, to leave a 
cloud even on the mind of Bachel ; who, now 
that the torment of having doubted her 
lover was removed, began to torment her- 
self with self-reproach that she ever should 
have doubted him. Thus it is that man 
never can — ^never will allow himself be happy. 
Let him be afficted by the acts of God or 
of man, and he is tormented by those acts; 
let his suffering be removed, and he turns 
his mind inward, and torments himself^ for 
somethmg that he has done, or has not 
done. 
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While they were yet talking, the clatter 
of a horse's hoofs was heard in the courtyard ; 
and in another moment the door of the 
apartment .opened, and Bachel was in her 
father's arms. 

"My dear, dear fiither; how glad I am 
that thou art come at last ! But," she added, 
looking fondly in his &ce, and scanning 
every feature, "you are thin and careworn, 
and look sad and graye. What has happened 
to work this change ?" 

"Alas, my child! I ever come as a har- 
binger of evil to thee. Exile, I fear, must 
again be our lot." 

"Exile, my dear father! and wheref(»re? 
Thou, of the most distinguished of the army 
that now rules the land! thou of the most 
valued of the Lord General's officers ! " 

" Such I was, Bachel, such I am no more. 
Even here, in thy solitude, thou must have 
heard of the sad turn that the public affairs 
are taking. Thou must have heard that the 
Parliament has been trampled upon^ and 
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that the army will have the Eing's life. 
They eall it his trial: but a king passeth 
not from a prison save to death; and when 
they talk of the King's trial, they mean 
his death." 

" Surely, my fether, Cromwell will not per- 
mit it: I have heard thee say he was not 
OTuel. Surely he will protect the King's life." 

"Thou hast heard me say, and truly, 
that he is not cruel; and he hath essayed 
to save the King's life. Even through me 
hath he tried to induce the King to escape 
tibis country; and nought else could save 
him. But the King, alas ! would not be- 
lieve his cause so hopeless as it was, and 
he rejected the counsel and the opportunity: 
and now Cromwell cannot protect him. It 
is too late : the General hath taken his 
part, and is of the most active ia forward- 
ing the King's trial." 

"I understand, my father; and thou — 
thou wilt not take part ia it?" 

"No, Eachel, no! I drew the sword for 
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the liberty of my country, and God knows 
I have fought for the cause with all my 
heart and with all my strength: but I can- 
not consent to embrue my hands in the 
blood of the King, Misguided he has been; 
tyrannical, under bad advice, he may have 
been: but still he is the King^ and I have 
been bred to think the Xing a part of the 
Constitution of my country. I am called a 
lukewarm patriot; I am told that while 
Charles lives there can be no peace in 
England; I am told that only by this 
sacrifice can another civH war be prevented. 
Let it be so. If God wills it, it must be 
so; but I can be no part. in the tragedy. 
I have seen death often enough on the 
field; I have slain men, and have been 
many a time and oft near death myself: 
and I have seen these things with unflinch- 
ing nerves — without a shudder, or a mis- 
giving; but I have not the courage to do 
this thing that is asked of me. And I have 
so told the Lord Gteneral." 
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^^ Art thou, then, no longer of his oonnoil 
and officers?" 

"No, dear Bachel, I am. not. While I 
could approve of the Lord General's course, 
I served him faithfully: when I ceased to 
do so, it became not the honour of Francis 
Frankland to serve longer. I have yielded 
up my commission and am again a wan- 
derer." 

"But Cromwell is not thy enemy, dear 
father ? he was not wont to be revengeful." 

"He is not my enemy ^ Eachel; but he 
is no longer my friend : and, alas I I have 
many enemies, who wait but the withdrawal 
of the Lord General's favour to call me 
recreant and hunt me to death; if not from 
mere hatred of me, for the love of my 
estate." 

"What, my father, are these men base 
enough so to turn upon a comrade?" 

Frankland smiled at his daughter's sim- 
plicity. 

"Truly," he said, "thou knowest not 
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men; and still less dost thou know men 
banded together for civil war. No war is 
made without coarse iostruments ; and civil 
war, alas! like the boiling of the canldroni 
stirreth np much that is base to the surface. 
There be gentlemen and honest men in our 
army; but, alas! there be many that fight 
for their own hand and for plunder; and, 
so they get the plunder, they care little 
whether it be from friend or foe. Thou 
must not be marvellously astonished if thou 
dost hear, ere long, of thy Mher being 
marked and treated as a malignant. Oh! 
my child, my child!" he pursued paasion- 
ately, "I have thought of thee, ere I took 
this part, till my brain ached with doubt 
and agony, for I felt that I was condemning 
thee to exile, perhaps to want: but I could 
not, even for thee, forget my conscience. 
Dost thou forgive me thy ruin, Eachel?" 

Bachel flung her arms round his neck, 
and, kissing his brow again and agai^, 
replied, 
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" My &tlier, better poverty than dishonour ; 
better a whole conscience than riches poisoned 
with remorse. Thou hast done right, and 
God will protect ns : dost not thou believe 
that my mother would have wished thee so 
to act?" 

"She would, my child; would, but for 
thy sake, I were with her. But come," 
he added, "though I know not what may 
be my fate, I am yet safe, and may abide 
here for a time at least; that is, if Wil- 
Ungham will harbour a cast-off Boundhead: 
let us seek him and see." 

Sir John was, it need hardly be said, 
delighted to see his old friend; but when 
he heard that he had, what we should 
call, cut the Eoundheads, his delight knew 
no bounds; and for a while he could 
not help forgetting himself by abusing the 
Colonel's party to his face. 

"God a' mercy!" he cried out, "I ever 
said thou wast too good for those rascally 
Boundheads: I knew thou couldst not keep 
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pace with their wicked and bloody' ways. 
Welcome back among honest men, Francis 
Frankland; I can almost forgive thee for 
fighting against the Xing." 

The Colonel let him exhaust his joy, and 
then gravely said, 

"My old friend, let us henceforth, so &r 
as may be, touch this subject no more. 
What I have done, I have done in all 
honesty and sincerity: that I have stopped, 
is not because I believe my cause was in 
the beginning wrong. I am still against 
,the Eong, as I ever was; but I am not 
Against his life : I would have given mine 
to obtain the liberty of the country, if it 
might be; but not at the price of destroy- 
jng the King and the Constitution. I have 
left my party, but I am not against them: 
I am not of thine. Let us henceforth be 
only old Mends, and let these unhappy 
party strifes be no more mentioned between 



us." 



"Well, well," said the Knight, "I will 
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not abuse thy party or thy General, if I 
can help it; but, as I live, I must say — 
and I will say — ^I am right glad thou hast 
parted company with them. Yet, one word 
before we drop this subject : the people^ 
Frankland, the people, what say they ? surely 
they do not caU for this unheard-of cruelty." 

"The people," replied the Colonel, "if 
by that you mean the populace, I believe 
like it not. When first these troubles be- 
gan, they were warm with us; but their 
English hearts are ever with the losing 
side, and now they pity the Emg, and 
would save him if they could: if he came 
back, they would again be against him. 
But they cannot save him: there is now 
but one power in the State-— the sword; 
and that is drawn against the Hang's life^ 
Oh, England! oh, my country I" he pur- 
sued, plunged in his own painful thoughts 
as in a sort of soliloquy, "where will this 
strife end? Could we have foreseen the 
blindness of this King; could we have fore- 
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eeen all the violence that would be aroused; 
better, better far had it been to have borne 
the evils that we had than to have plunged 
into this whirlpool. The King must die ! 
there is no help for it; and then? All 
is convulsion, all is chaos ! the nobles and 
gentlemen are broken and shut up in their 
castles; the people are mad with unbridled 
license ! What power can restore order but 
a dictatorship?" I see no other fate for 
England. And liberty — ^the liberty that we 
have fought for — ^when will it come? Not 
in this generation shall we see it: not till 
this agony of the nation hath passed away; 
not till years, perhaps, of a despotism stronger 
than that which we have destroyed! But 
it will come"— he continued, with kindling 
eye, and stretching forth his arm as tiiough 
he saw some vision in the distance — "it 
will come at last: God will not let all this 
blood be shed in vain. Out of this disorder 
will grow order; first a tyranny, and then 
a renewal of liberty; and, when the people 
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shall have felt the agonies of anarohy, and 
the pressure of the despotism that can alone 
quell it, then will they reunite, and form, 
out of the shattered elements of the Con- 
stitution, a new and a more glorious one, 
under which England shall flourish, and be 
again greater and happier than before." 

He ceased, and, exhausted with his agita- 
tion, sat down and covered his face with 
his hands; while his Mend and his daughter, 
awed by the almost prophetic tone in which 
he had spoken, stood silently awaiting his 
recovery of calm. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



8ECEET SERVICE. 

^^Htjebah, my boys, hurrah! strife and 
bloodshed ! a bloody war and a sickly season, 
as we used to say on the main I" thus spoke 
the president of a club, enjoying their satur- 
nalia in the private room of the "Three 
Eongs." And, as he spoke, he and the com- 
pany rose and drained to the bottom their 
cups of canary, and yelled forth in chorus, 
" A bloody war and a sickly season ! hurrah ! 
hurrah !" 

VOL, 11. 2 
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^^And 80, Captain,'^ said one of the com- 
pany, "thou hast quitted the army?" 

"Aye, by God!" said the president; "I 
was beaten by odds in a damned rat-hole 
of a castle, where they had sent me to guard 
an old fellow and his daughter, or ward — 
damn me, if I recollect which! — ^and so the 
Colonel gave me some sharp words, and I, 
as you may well suppose, gentlemen, could 
not stand it; I put my hand on the hilt 
of my sword, and then they talked of a 
court-martial, and I bolted: and that's how 
I left the army; and I wasn't very sorry 
for it, neither. Hard work, plenty of long 
marches, damned short dinners, and no pay! 
— at least, we seldom saw the rhino. By 
God I loyalty 's a very good thing, and " his 
blessed Majesty" is a fine word, and aU 
that; but a man can't quaff l^is cup of sack 
upon words: not even our friend Zerubbabel 
here could stand that, saint though he be." 

"Truly, friend," said the individual thus 
addressed, taking a huge pull at a tankard 
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of mighty ale, " there be few who look with 
more disgust on the vanities of the world 
than I do. What are they but dross? A 
few years, and the vile body perisheth, and 
is dust; yet while it pleaseth the Lord we 
should live : the body must be cared for." 

"Pity, Zerubbabel," said one of the com- 
pany, "thou dost not start as a preacher: 
thou hast a marvellous twang of doctrine." 

" Nay, Stephen, scoff not at our brother," 
interposed the president ; " he will beat thee 
at the wine pot, I warrant, as well as in 
preaching." 

"I have my gifts," returned Zerubbabel, 
" and the Lord hath blessed me with a strong 
head. Wherefore, beloved, pass round the 
sack; for what saith the Scripture? Eat 
we and drink we, for to-morrow we die." 

"And what of the King's trial," asked a 
third; "hast thou heard aught of it, Cap- 
tain?" 

" Nay," replied the Captain, " the godly are 
minded that he should die; and so die he 
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will, I suppose. Thou and I cannot save 
him if we would : and I doubt thou wouldst 
not stir a finger to save him, or any other 
man, an' thou wast not paid for it." 

"How, sii'," rejoined the other, "do you 
impeach my honour ? Odds fish I as the 
young Prince saith, but I will not suffer 
my honour to be touched by any man.'' 

"Mind thy wine-cup, man," replied the 
president, "lest Zerubbabel there swallow it 
as well as his own ; and let be thine honour : 
we are all men of honour here, and a joke 
must pass as such." 

" Bravo, Captain 1 " shouted the rest, 
already half drunk: "give it him well! we 
want no brawling here. Let us have a song 
instead." 

"Ay, a song! a song! let the president 
call for a song." 

"Well, then," said the president, "I call 
upon Zerubbabel: only don't let it be too 
sanctified, beloved." 

Zerubbabel thus called upon, turned up 
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the whites of his eyes, as though he were 
going to preach, and then, in a coarse rough 
voice, and with a mixture of rollicking 
joviality and savage gravity, trolled forth 
the foUowing lay: 



(( 



(( 



What care we for Soundheads or King, 

Let them fight till they mangle each other ; 
The dice and the wine-pot's the thing. 

All else is but glamour and bother. 
Hurrah, then, for havoc and death ! 

Hurrah, for both Cromwell and King ! 
What care we which stops f other's breath P 

So we can drink, gamble, and sing. 

Let Liberty fight against Crown, 

And let us live by other men's folly ; 
What care we P whichever is down. 

We can gamble and drink and be jolly. 
Hurrah, then, for havoc and blood ! 

Hurrah, for destruction and trouble ! 
The dead do not want wine or food. 

And we who survive will drink double." 



"Bravo! bravo!" chorussed the whole 
company. 

"Well done, Zerubbabel," cried the Cap- 
tain; "none can match thee,, of a surety,, 
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for a Bentimental ditfy: I wairant thou 
didst not sing such gaillards as that when 
thou didst serve Master Cromwell?" 

"Nay, truly," replied Zerubbabel, "his 
Generalship loved not mirth nor frolicsome 
gaiety; though he could make a rough joke 
now and then, just to ease off the super- 
abundance of sanctity." 

The company that were thus amusing 
themselves, not with the feast of reason, 
but with the flow of sack and ribaldry, 
consisted of a heterogeneous mass, such as 
is to be found generally flourishing during 
civil commotions : discarded officers and sol- 
diers, broken clerks and tradesmen, debauched 
and disgraced churchmen, and blackguards 
and demireps of all kinds, living upon the 
misery and plunder of others, and brought 
together by the common attraction of gaming, 
wine, and fierce and reckless jollity. Among 
such men were the tools for the dirty work 
of both parties to be sought and found; 
and among those present at this orgy were 
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men, some in the pay of the King, some 
of Cromwell, and some in the pay of both 
and betraying both. 

"Friend Slasher," said Zerubbabel to the 
president, when the members of the meeting, 
having drank as much as they could pay 
for, had broken up and were departing, 
"dost thou much affect the service of the 
man whom ye call King ?" 

"Verily, beloved," replied Slasher, imitat- 
iag his nasal drawl, "have I not told thee 
that in it we get hard knocks and small 
pay: art th6u answered?" 

" Of a surety, yea," replied his companion ; 
" and thou wouldst like service where there are 
fewer knocks and better pay : is it not so ?" 

" Even so : if thou canst help me to such, 
I will say thou art a good fellow." 

" The Lord General giveth good pay. Mend 
Slasher." 

" Aye, but he expecteth men to take hard 
knocks too, and plenty of them." 

" liTay, there be services which he wanteth 
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eyer and anon, wliere knocks be few and 
pay plenty." 

" By Gtod ! if there is such service," replied 
Slasher, " that 's the service for me." 

^^But thy conscience^ Mend Slasher; is it 
tender? Canst thou abide to serve the 
Boundhead General, when thou has served 
under his blessed Majesty?" 

^^My conscience be damned!" retorted 
Slasher. ^^The Emg had no conscience for 
me when he sent me on a fool's errand, to 
get my throat cut by a cursed Boundhead; 
and mine won't trouble me much if my cup 
is foil and my pouch heavy." 

^^Ck)me, then, with me, and I wiU take 
thee to the Lord General; methinks thou 
art a man that he can find employment 
for: but thou wilt not be nice, or stand 
upon punctilios, of thy being a gentleman 
and the like?" 

"Hungry dogs must eat dirty pudding,* 

* I believe this elegant proverb is of more modern (late, but sach 
an anaobronism is pardonable. 
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Mend Zembbabel, ^^and till I have gotten 
more pudding than I want, I shall not be 
very nice how I get it." 

"Thou art the man, then," said Zerub- 
babel, "get thee with me to the General's 
quarters." 
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CHAPTEE m. 

» 

THE EOTAL PEISONEE. 

Chibles was no longer at Carisbrook: he 
had been, as is weU known, during the 
latter part of the year 1647, a sort of 
prisoner on parole in the castle. He was 
required to pledge his word that he would 
not leave the Island; but, haying done so, 
he was left at liberty by the Gtovemor to 
go much where he liked, in it; nor was 
he prevented from negociating with the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners whom he met at 
Newport: but these negociations &iling, he 
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had been seized by a detachment of soldiers, 
and conveyed to Hurst Castle, a few days 
before the elimination of the House of Com- 
mons by Colonel Pride. 

Hurst Castle is a melancholy looking place, 
even from the outside. Standing on the 
very end of a long slip of land rmming 
out from near Yarmouth, to a distance of 
nearly a quarter of a mile in the sea, it 
looks isolated, as it were, from the whole 
world — an outcast buried in the sea. The 
inside is not much more inviting; the rooms 
are small, dark, dismal; haunted by the 
moaning of the sea and the screaming of 
the sea-birds, and with nothing to enliven 
those who may chance to be inmates of 
them, but the passing to and fro of ship- 
ping — ^if indeed that can be called an en- 
livening sight, which only darkens, by the 
contrast of its life and motion, the stagnant 
soUtude of the castle. At high water the 
whole neck of land, on the extremity of 
which it stands, is buried, and the castle 
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stands a speck in the ocean — a grim little 
island cut off from all apparent commnni- 
cation with the world. 

Those who have visited the dungeon of 
Chillon, and, clambering up from its floor to 
the high and narrow windows imbedded in 
its thick walls, have looked out upon the 
waters of the lake flowing high above the 
floor of the dungeon, and have then turned 
back from the glimpse of external light and 
brightness, to the gloom of the seven-pil- 
lared prison of Bonnivaxt, may form some 
conception of the dismal gloom of the apart- 
ment in Hurst Castle, which was, for a short 
time, the dwelling-place of the King of 
England. It was a small room, low-roofed, 
not fourteen feet square, and so dark that, 
during the daytime even (it was in mid- 
winter it will be recollected), the King could 
not see to read or write without candles. 

In this gloomy prison, with little to divert 
him from his painful thoughts, except walk- 
ing, at low water, on the slip of land that 
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connects the castle with the main land, and 
watching the shipping as it passed to and 
fro, was the King's life passed for nearly 
a month. His faithful Hubert was alone 
allowed to attend him: a melancholy ser- 
vice for a young man scarcely in his prime, 
and with his heart racked by his own 
anxieties about his father and Bachel; of 
whose position he had not heard for months. 

The King's anxieties were increased by 
the report which had reached him that it 
was the intention of the ruling powers to 
put him quietly out of the way — in other 
words, to assassinate him: and when, in 
the middle of the night, towards the end 
of December, after the King had retired to 
rest, the rattle of the chains of the draw- 
bridge fell upon his ear, and the clatter 
of horses was heard in the courtyard, Charles, 
full of alarm, sent Hubert to inquire who 
had arrived. 

Hubert returned with the announcement 
that it was Major Harrison, with a body 
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of horse. He had scarcely had time to com- 
mxmicate this intelligence — which redoubled 
the King's fears, inasmuch as Harrison was 
one of the persons who had been named 
as threatening his life — when the door 
opened, and Harrison himself entered. 

The figure of Harrison was tall and spare, 
his complexion and expression dark and 
sinister, and his eyes had the fierce glow of 
religious enthusiasm, verging on insanity. 
He stood for an instant, fixing his eyes on 
the King, and was about to speak; but 
Charles, now that death, so much dreaded in 
the distance, was, as he believed, upon him, 
recovered at once his composure and dignity. 

He rose not from his seat, but slightly 
bowing his head, addressed his unwelcome 
visitor: 

"Well, sir; fix)m whom and what are 
your despatches. Major Harrison?" 

"Sir," replied the Major, "I am commis- 
sioned by the Parliament to conduct you to 
Windsor." 
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The King fixed his eyes stedfastly on the 
Major's; he read there the heat of fanatical 
animosity, but not the skulking look of the 
assassin. Harrison looked as he was, a bold 
soldier and a hot zealot; but there was 
something chivabous about his bearing, which 
repelled the idea of his undertaking the base 
duty of an assassin. 

" Are those all your orders, Major ?" asked 
the King ; " or are other acts to follow ?" 

"I am to conduct you to Windsor j sir,'' 
replied Harrison. "What other acts are to 
follow it is not my duty to announce." 

"Surely thou art not to kill me, Har- 
rison?" asked the King, with some agita- 

I 

tion. 

"Sir," replied the officer, drawing himself 
up with hauteur, "the Lord General is not 
a murderer, to take men's lives in cold 
blood, and by stealth: but had he been, 
it is not to me that he would have given 
such a commission." 

"It is well," said Charles. "I did not 
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think your countenance betokened the willing 
instrument of such an office. But thy General 
will take my life : I doubt him." 

" Sir,'' replied Harrison, gravely, " I know 
not what is the fate reserved for you. This 
only can I say, that the law is the same 
for great and small: justice hath no respect 
of persons. Your Majesty will be pleased 
to hasten your departure." 

A slight frown crossed the King's brow 
at hearing himself thus addressed in the tone 
and language of command ; but he restrained 
all other outward signs of displeasure, re- 

^^Any place rather than this dungeon. I 
and my attendant. Captain Willingham, will 
prepare to accompany you, sir: till then, 
I bid you farewell." And bowing with a 
mixture of grace and hauteur, he rose. Har- 
rison, overawed despite himself by the King's 
manner, withdrew respectfully. 

"Hubert," said the King, "aU is lost. 
These men will take me to Windsor, and 
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thence to the scaffold. It is over! Qod's 
will be done!" 

" Nay, sir," replied the young man, " let ns 
hope yet Surely the people will not suffer 
it: they will rise and rescue your Majesty 
from the hands of these cruel men." 

^^The people, my young friend! Alas! 
they will weep at the sight of their King 
brought forth to die; but they will not stir 
a finger to save him. Alas, poor people I 
what can they do? They are not armed; 
London is fall of Cromwell's soldiers ; and 
the King has not a regiment that he can 
call his own. Hubert," he continued, " God 
is my witness, I have loved my people, and 
am willing to die for them: when they have 
kUled their King, and are governed by the 
iron hand of Cromwell, they will remember 
Charles Stewart with tears, and will be 
sorry for what they have done. But the 
reign of my fated house is ended. Hence- 
forth I think no more of crown or life: 
henceforth I prepare me for the next world. 

YOIb II. 3 
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Alas ! the Queen — ^my children ! what will 
be their fate?'' 

He folded his hands and bent his head 
as if in prayer, and Hubert, respecting his 
Eayal master's grief, disturbed him not. 
What, indeed, could he have said to com- 
fort the Boyal mourner? His own hopes 
were at an end: he had long seen that the 
King's Mends were too weak, or too luke- 
warm, to give him the help of aught but 
their sympathy; and, young as he was, he 
knew that it is not sympathy, but guns 
and broadswords, that decide the fate of 
monarchs, when their own subjects are in 
arms against them : a brace of eighteen 
pounders and a few hundred weight of pow- 
der are, in such cases, worth oceans of 
tears and sighs. Poor Charles had the tears 
and sighs, but the eighteen pounders and 
the gunpowder were on Cromwell's side. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SLASHEE PEOMOTED. 

Zeextbbabel conducted the ci-devant Cap- 
tain Slasher from the City down through 
Temple Bar, and what we now call the 
Strand, till he came to Whitehall. There 
they found the palace guarded by a strong 
body of military, who suffered nobody to 
pass within the precincts without giving 
the password. But Zerubbabel was one of 
those who seemed to possess it, and, be- 
sides, appeared to be known to the soldiery ; 
many of whom recognised him by a nod. 
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in whiob. there was a curious mixture of 
contempt and respect. In, however, he 
passed with his new Mend, till they came 
to a small low building, flanking one side 
of the courtyard; and, there turning in, he 
entered a room not much bigger, and about 
of the same quality, in furniture and ap- 
pearance, as a modem police station. It was 
in fact the guard-room of a portion of the 
guard. In it were two persons: one, a 
strong stoutly-built man, about forty-five, in 
plain clothes; the other, a non-commissioned 
officer of cavalry. The first was engaged 
writing, and did not lift his eyes imme- 
" diately on the entrance of Zerubbabel. When 
he did, he merely gave him a passing look ; 
and then, turning his large eyes full on 
Slasher, surveyed him with a strong, keen, 
fixed gaze, that made Slasher feel as if he 
was being read through and through, and 
turned inside out. 

The result of the survey did not appear 
to be very satisfactory to the gentleman; 
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for, turning ftom Slasher with a slight ftown, 
he addressed the soldier, saying, 

" Depart, Elijah, and wait without." 

When the soldier had left the room, he 
again spoke, addressing Zerubbabel: 

^^Thou hast come to time," he said; 
"right. I have work for thee: but who 
is this, and wherefore cometh he?" 

"My Lord Gteneral," replied Zerubbabel, 
with a deep obeisance, "thou didst desire 
me to find a man for secret service : I have 
brought thee one." 

"Ha!" ejaculated Cromwell. Then turn- 
ing to Slasher, he said abruptly, "With- 
draw, sir, till we send for thee." And 
the astonished Captain withdrew. "Now, 
Zerubbabel," continued Cromwell, " what 
knowest thou of him ? Is he safe ?" 

"My Lord, he toas in the King's army; 
he has been turned out of it with disgrace 
for the basest treachery; he is poor and 
hath no bread; he is disgraced and hates 
the King." 
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Cromwell smiled. "An' thou art sure of 
thy facts, Zerubbabel ? They are a warrant of 
his feithfulness to me — ^for a time at least — 
better than a thousand characters." 

"I am sure of my facts, my Lord. His 
name is Slasher." 

**The Slasher that gave up Willing- 
ham?" 

"The same, my Lord." 

"He is a base hound," said Cromwell : 
"had I a trooper in my army who had 
done the like, I would have hung him on 
the next tree. But he will serve well 
against his master, so he be not called upon 
to fight. Go thou, Zerubbabel, and wait for 
me, and send in this Slasher." 

Slasher accordingly came in, intending to 
look somewhat ruffled at being so sum- 
marily sent out and brought back, by one 
whom he had been accustomed to think of 
as a vile Eoundhead — a sort of vulgar scum. 
But when he looked up, and met the broad, 
fixed, penetrating glance of the lion-looking 
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man before him^ his spirit sunk within him; 
and, meek as a lamb waiting to be devoured, 
he stood silent, till the man, whose mastery 
he instinctively felt, should speak. 

"Thou wouldst take service with me, 
friend?'^ said Cromwell. 

"Truly, sir, I am willing to do so." 
"Listen to me, then," said Cromwell, 
" and interrupt me not. I know thy his- 
tory, and know that thou lovest not fighting. 
Nay, never look big, man; that is waste 
of valour with me. I know thy history, 
and that thou hast betrayed the King, and 
yet livest. But mark me, betray not me; 
for in the day thou dost thou shalt surely 
die ! I retain thee for secret service : Zerub- 
babel will tell thee the pay, and thou wilt 
receive it duly. When I require thee, I 
will send for thee; be ever near at hand, 
and let Zerubbabel know where to find thee. 
Farewell;" and turning to his writing ag^in 
without further notice of him. Slasher felt 
himself dismissed, and bowed himself out. 
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"By God I" grumbled Slasher to himself, 
when fairly out of yiew of the terrible animal, 
still half trembling with fear, "is that a 
way to treat a gentleman? Never mind: 
his pay will be as useful as it is needful; 
and we can watch our time for a little bit 
of revenge." 

With this gentlemanly and Christian re- 
flection Slasher took himself off to Zerub- 
babel, and touching his first month^s pay — 
which was, indeed, more than he had even 
calculated upon — ^he therewith walked to the 
nearest tavern, and spent half of it at once 
in treating himself, as he called it, like a 
gentleman; that is, in devouring a dinner 
fit for a prince, and getting uproariously 
drunk. Well was it for him that Crom- 
well did not immediately want him^ or the 
guard-house and stripes might have been his 
portion; his gentlemanship to the contrary 
notwithstanding. # 

Here, before proceeding with our story, 
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let US pause to indulge in a few reflections 
on the singular and singularly misunderstood 
history of the period. When we find it 
stated in Lord Clarendon, and Bushworth, 
and the numerous subordinate histories of 
the Civil War, that the feeling, not only 
of the nobility and gentry, but of the people 
was with Charles ; and when we see, never- 
theless, that he was continually suffering 
defeat, driven from one post to another, till 
he had not where to lay his head; and was 
finally put to death, without a hand being 
lifted to save him; we wonder that such 
things could have been. 

But is the representation of these his- 
torians correct? Could it be that — ^if not 
only the powerful and wealthy classes, but 
the people, were with Charles, he could, by 
any imaginable amount of folly and want 
of ability in himself and his generals, have 
been so completely, so utterly defeated, 
ruined, and abandoned ? In truth, the noble 
and wealthy classes were not with him; nor 
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were the people. That the gentry felt with 
him and his cause, is true enough; but 
their sympathy was sentimental, not active: 
that the commercial classes, then already 
risen to considerable importance, were with 
him, is not true; and for the people at 
large, they were, as they usually are in 
such conflicts, neutral. They stood by: they 
watched the game, but they took little part 
in \i. True it is, that as the King's fate 
approached, pity for his misfortunes obli- 
terated all other feelings; and thousands, in 
the momentary feeling, said "God bless 
him;'' but their friendly disposition went 
no further than sympathy and pity. 

The King's failure throughout the Ciyil 
War had arisen from that very common 
and homely cause — want of money. He 
was obliged to disband his army, that he 
had collected on the very first outbreak of 
the Scots, because he could not pay them. 
In nearly all the engagements that were 
fought between his troops and those of the 
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Parliament, he was ill-provided with stores 
and artillery, arising from want of money; 
and after the battle of Naseby he was 
unable to get another army together, from 
the same cause. During the same time, the 
Parliamentary Government was abundantly 
provided with troops and stores, and the 
means of keeping their forces in good work- 
ing condition. 

How was this? If it had been true 
that the Kiug had for friends the wealthy 
classes and the people, he could have ob- 
tained money; for though war had begun, 
and the Eang and the Parliament no longer 
acted together, the levying of money by 
Parliament alone, was just as illegal, and 
was perfectly understood to be as illegal, as 
the levying of it by the Bang alone. Yet 
the people paid the contributions levied 
by the Parliament, while they refused, or 
neglected, to furnish any to the "King, 

If, notwithstanding that, the great body 
of the nobility and the gentry, and any con- 
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siderable portion of the commeroial classes, 
liad really sided with the Emg, in the 
sense of being substantially and practically 
anxious for his success, they had the means 
of supplying him with resources adequate 
for carrying on the war; but they did not 
supply him. They were ready enough to 
abuse the canting Soundheads, as they called 
him, and to swear and drink for the King; 
but they denied him the use of that with- 
out which he could not but fSail in the 
contest 

Lord Clarendon himself naiyely mentions 
an anecdote very germane to this subject, 
of a loyal gentleman who, on the Eing's 
writing to ask him for an advance of £500, 
sent him £100, accompanied by a letter in 
which he swore, "with horrible impreca- 
tions," says Clarendon, that he neyer 
had had £500 at a time in his possession. 
Yet, shortly after, this very gentleman, being 
pressed for money in a rather more summary 
way by the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
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was found to have in his bedroom £5,000 in 
specie I 

It is quite idle to argue that the Eing 
had no money, because he had no power to 
levy it by force; and that the Parliament 
had money, because they had power to levy 
it by force. The Parliament never could 
have been in a position to possess an armed 
force at all, unless money had been cheer- 
ftdly paid by the people. The real truth, 
I take it, is, that the people, though not 
personally hostile to the Ejng, did not like, 
and resisted, his Government; conducted, as 
he had all along evinced a wish to conduct 
it, free from Parliamentary control. Hence 
they refused to submit to contributions levied 
by the King, and did submit to contri- 
biitions levied by the Parliament. 

The inference from all this is, that the 
King's cause was not popular — that is, was 
not supported by the bulk of the nation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DOMICILIARY VISITATION. 

Colonel Frankland was living in entire 
seclusion at Willingham with his daughter 
and his friend. The guard of the Common- 
wealth soldiers had been withdrawn, after 
the King's imprisoment at Hurst; probably 
because the King's cause, being apparently 
so entirely broken, no such precautions were 
deemed further requisite ; partly because 
Cromwell required the presence of the army 
more immediately in, and in the vicinity 
of London, and was, therefore drawing 
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together his reserves firom various parts of 
the country for that purpose. 

Shortly, however, after Elijah^s goard had 
been withdrawn, and himself, as we have 
seen, employed about the person of the 
General, three individuals were sent down 
from London, beanng the General's autho- 
rity, to occupy apartments in Willingham 
House on the part of the Parliament. "What 
their precise functions were, was not made 
very clear to Sir John and his friend, as 
the warrant ran merely that Sir John was 
to receive and provide for the accommoda- 
tion of the gentlemen acting under the 
General's orders and the authority of Par- 
liament : and more of the object of this 
sort of domiciliary visitation they did not 
communicate. They gave very little trouble ; 
were singularly moderate in their demands 
upon the Knight's hospitality; and appeared 
to spend their time principally in reading 
and writing in the sitting apartment pro- 
vided for their accommodation; in loitering 
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about the grounds; and occasionally playing 
at cards; but never for money. Their dress 
was scrupulously puritanic; and, but for one 
of them now and then (it was only now and 
then) commencing a phrase with a sort of 
dash, which seemed to indicate lips erst accus- 
tomed to an oath, it would have been diffi- 
cult not to have taken them, one and all, 
for as staid, sober, and demure a trio of out 
and out Puritans, as the times (and they 
were prolific in such specimens), could boast. 
They might, of course, have, without 
opposition, intruded themselves into the do- 
mestic circle of Sir John; but they did not 
do so : and their behaviour was altogether 
so quiet, unobtrusive, and retiring, that, after 
a while, Sir John began to think he was 
really wanting in hospitality, in not inviting 
these very worthy gentlemen, Eoundheads 
though they were, to his board. Accord- 
ingly he did so; and occasionally, but very 
rarely at first, they accepted his invitation. 
But by degrees intimacy increased, and. 
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though they still never obtraded their com- 
pany on tha fanuly, their feces grew to be 
femiliar, and they had the entree everywhere 
in the house ; so that they prowled about un- 
observed like tame cats. And, if they joined 
the femily circle at the evening meal, well; 
if they did not, no one asked where they 
were or what they were doing. Of course, 
when they were present, conversation was 
usually very general; though, as they ap- 
peared to be in possession, from time to 
time, of the proceedings in London, and 
communicated them very freely. Sir John, 
who affected not to conceal his loyalty — 
indeed it would have been useless — would, 
every now and then, rap out a bitter sar- 
casm, or an imprecation, against Cromwell 
and the Parliament, and, as he called it, 
"the whole brood of them." 

But Frankland, on such occasions, main- 
tained always the greatest reserve and silence ; 
making no observations, and showing little 
or no emotion. Not so, however, when he 

VOL II. 4 
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and Sir John and Bachel were alone ; then, 
indeed, as at each step towards the King's 
trial, the news of the proceedings were 
communicated to them by their Eoimdhead 
guests, he would vehemently express his re- 
grets and indignation : sometimes going so 
far as to express regret that he had ever, 
by drawing his sword for the Parliament, 
precluded himself, as a man of honour, from 
joining the relic of the King's friends, and 
arousing the party to make a last e£fort to 
save his life. But these conversations never 
took place except when -they were sure that 
their puritan friends were far away in their 
own apartments, or otherwise at a distance, 
in the house or in the park. 

Colonel Frankland was, therefore, thunder- 
struck when, one morning, a party of horse 
arrived, commanded by a young oflBicer who 
had served under himself; and when that 
gentleman very politely informed him that 
he was under arrest, and must proceed with 
him to London. 
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" Under arrest^ sir!" exclaimed the Colonel ; 
" for what, and by whose authority ?^^ 

"My authority," replied the officer, re- 
spectfully, " is one you will hardly dispute : 
the order of General Cromwell. Sir, the 
cause of your arrest you will hear when 
arrived in London." 

There was no help for it: resistance was 
hopeless, and Colonel Frankland prepared 
himself for his unwelcome journey. When 
the Eoundhead gentlemen heard the purpose 
of the arrival of the soldiers, they were 
struck with amazement and sorrow; and ex- 
pressed their sympathy with Colonel Frank- 
land, and their anxiety on his account, with 
so much earnestness, that had he not been 
overwhelmed by his own feelings, he must 
have been struck with the disproportion be- 
tween their love for him and the length of 
their acquaintance. But, being agitated by 
his own feelings, he was touched with these 
marks of sympathy firom members of his old 
party ; and, as tiiey wrung his hand on part- 
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ingy and almost shed tears, he was deeply 
moved. 

When Colonel Franldand arrived in Lon- 
don, he was conveyed to White Hall, and 
there transferred to an apartment where he 
was kept close prisoner. Days and weeks 
passed, and he saw no one, except the sen- 
tinel who brought him his meals, and the 
attendant who kept his apartment in order; 
but from neither could he obtain the slightest 
information about the cause of his confine- 
ment. He was supplied with books, and 
permitted to write to his daughter; but to 
no one else. In other respects, he was made 
as comfortable as a man can be in solitary 
confinement; and was treated with the re- 
spect due to his rank and character. Of 
news he had none. In those days there 
were no newspapers to tell of the daily 
changes of public events; and, if there had 
been, he would not have been allowed the 
sight of them; so that, but for keeping a 
reckoning from the time he came into his 
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prison, he would scarcely have known one 
day from another, or whether he had been 
confined for weeks or months. 

Meanwhile, the three Boundhead gentle- 
men remained at Willingham. The youngest 
of the three, whose name, or at least the 
name by which he was called by the others, 
was Joshua Sleek, considerably altered his 
conduct after Colonel Frankland's departure. 
From being rarely in the apartments of Sir 
John and Bachel, he was now seldom out of 
them; from being very quiet and retiring 
he became rather forward and obtmsive; 
especially, from being very shy and respect- 
ful towards Bachel, he began to be very 
affectionate and troublesome in his attempts 
at gallantry: and, in &ct, he had all the 
outward appearance of making desperate love 
to her. At times, when he dropped the 
oily sanctity of the manner which he had 
hitherto borne since his arrival, Bachel fancied 
there was a reckless, impudent, look about 
the countenance, that reminded her of some 
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face she had seen before; but yet, when 
she looked at the close shaven &ce, the 
cropped hair, and the elongated looking ears 
projecting from beneath the velvet scnU- 
cap, she could not recognize or trace the 
original that her £mcy had conjured up. 

At length, however, the attentions, as they 
are called in modem times, of Joshua be- 
came so marked and offensive, that she was 
compelled to repulse them with indignation; 
and then the sallow scowl, the imwholesome 
glow in the fierce yet cowardly eye, that 
her indignant contempt caUed up in the 
features of the baffled Joshua, recaUed to 
her, as when a flash of lightning illuminates 
suddenly some dark spot, the face — ^the iden- 
tity of the creature before her. She shuddered 
to think what a desperate and base villain 
they had been compulsorily harbouring so 
long; yet she dared not avow her recog- 
nition, knowing that she and her guardian 
were both in the power of a wretch who 
would scruple at nothing to obtain revenge, 
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and fearing that the extent of his power 
might be greater than she knew. Oh ! for 
one hour of the presence of Hubert, or of 
her stalwart friend Elijah, to free her from 
that of this hated and despised persecutor. 
Fear not, sweet Kachel ! help is at hand, 
and nearer than thou thinkest. 

Hubert, released, or rather dismissed, from 
his attendance on the King after his arrival 
at Windsor (for the authorities in power, 
though they allowed Charles the attendance 
of his old friend and spiritual adviser, 
Dr. Juxon, restricted his attendance to one 
person), had arrived late at night at WU- 
lingham, after Eachel had retired to rest ; 
and, ardently as he desired to see her, he 
would not permit her to be disturbed. 

It was now long since he and his 
fether had met, and there was much change 
in both. Hubert had grown larger and 
stronger; his complexion, bronzed by exer- 
cise and continual exposure, was of a ruddy 
brown; his frame, naturally weU-knit and 
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strong, had become almost herculean in its 
muscular power; and his hands, though 
not large (the hands of thorough-bred men 
rarely are), had a grasp like that of a vice. 
Sir John, on the contrary, had felt the 
increase of years and of trouble : his hair^ 
only mele when his son had left him, had 
become nearly white; his tall and portly 
figure had become thinner and slightly bent. 
Still there was fire in his eye, and the hue 
of a healthy old age on his cheek. 

Warm was the embrace of the father 
and son, and for some time neither could 
speak. The old man was the first to break 
silence: holding his son at arm's length, 
and scanning him from head to foot with a 
happy look, 

"Hubert," he said, "thou firt not the 
worse for having served thy King through 
battle and hardship. I had pictured to my- 
self thy return as a worn-out haggard- 
looking soldier, and thou comest back to 
me a stalwart man. With a few regiments 
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of men such as thee, the King would not 
have been beaten." 

Hubert smiled sadly. 

^^ Alas ! my dear father, the King had 
himdreds such as me, and better men ; but 
I know not how it has been, neither fight- 
ing nor negociating ever seem to have had 
any luck. The hand of God is upon us, 
I fear; as the enemy take delight in say- 
ing. Sure I am, that Marston Moor and 
Naseby we ought to have won, if bravery 
could have won battles; for never saw I 
more gallant charges than our horse made 
under the Prince. But all, I fear, is over 
now: there is not even the wreck of an 
army to rally round the King ; and he is 
doomed to death." 

" Surely they will not slay him, Hubert ! 
Can the people of England suJSfer such an 
unheard-of atrocity ?" 

^^Men talk of his trial, sir, as of a 
thing certain this very month." 

"The trial! the trial of the King! By 
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whom? by what authority can the people 
try the King?" 

" Alas ! sir, Cromwell and his army have 
the authority in their own hands, and they 
will not ask for precedents of law, nor of 
justice." 

"Oh, that one half, nay, the whole of 
my estate could purchase the King's life," 
exclaimed the old Eiiight passionately. 
" Cheerfully would I go forth a beggar 
into the world, so I could see this cursed 
faction put down, and the King's rights 
restored ! 

Ah ! if Sir John, and a hundred others 
like him, who were so willing, when it was 
too late, to have sacrificed all their worldly 
goods for the King, had but thought of 
giving him a tithe of them in the beginning 
of the war, Cromwell might never have 
been Protector, and the King might have 
still held his own: not as he commenced 
his reign, perhaps, an almost despotic King, 
but — ^better far for his people's and his own 
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happiness — as a constitutional monarch, sur- 
rounded by checks upon despotism, but freed 
also from its perils. 

"But where is Frankland?'' asked Hubert, 
after a pause; "I heard he had left the 
army, aud come back to Willingham. He 
hath not left thee again?" 

"Not left me, Hubert; he hath been 
dragged from under this roof by the order 
of the Lord General, as they call him. The 
Lord General ! The Lord Devil ! What hath 
he to do, the base-bom churl, to bestride 
the land like a colossus, aud trample on the 
liberties of aU men ! They talk, these men, 
of the tyranny of the King! Heard ye 
ever that the TTiug did, of his sole warrant, 
drag men fortii from their homes, unheard, 
unaccused even? for the officer who came 
down to arrest him, knew not— or would 
not say — of what he was accused : nor can I 
conceive; since, before these rascally Bound- 
head Commissioners, or something — I know 
not what they be called — who are here again 
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under warrant of my Lord General, — curses 
be on him ! — ^before them, Frankland never 
spoke word of Cromwell, nor of aught 
politic." 

" Who and what are these Commissioners ?" 
asked Hubert. 

" I know not : they are decent and well- 
behaved; but what they came for, or what 
they remain for, I cannot guess. They do 
nothing, that I see." 

"But hast thou made them free of the 
house, my father?" 

"Why, truly, I have concealed nothing 
from them: of what use would it have 
been to try? They could force their way 
anywhere, an' I had refused them." 

"True, sir; but I like them not: hast 
thou invited them here?" 

" Truly ; often have they been my guests : 
and here they came as oft as they liked, 
in my absence or in my presence," 

Hubert walked to a closet ia one comer 
of the room in which some old arms and 
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old folios were kept, and which was rarely 
used or opened. He opened the door and 
examined it. 

"Sir," he said, "one hath been here: the 
books are displaced, and piled up so as to leave 
standing-room behind that suit of armour." 
, Sir John looked in also, and stood aghast. 

" Hubert, that closet has not been opened 
by me or Eachel for months; and thou 
knowest the domestics are not permitted to 
enter it." 

"Nevertheless, a man hath been here; 
and the more," he said, stooping and pick- 
ing up a paper, "that he hath left a mark 
bdiind him." 

The paper was an order for pay to Alfred 
Slasher, signed 0. C. 

"By all that is holy!" he exclaimed, "is 
it that infamous Slasher who has been here ?" 

"Surely not," replied his father: "I have 
not seen the rascal since that day that he 
betrayed his post to save his cowardly car- 
case." 
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'' NeyerUieless, this doth belong to him; 
and nnless he had been here, and in this 
closet, how should it come here?" 

^^I know not, I cannot gaess," said the 
old Ejiight, utterly bewildered : '^ none haye 
been here, saye the three Commissioners; 
and they are as Poritanic looking rascals 
as oyer I saw." 

Hnbert did not prolong this discussion; 
he had his suspicions, though, and deter- 
mined to inquire into the matter. 

The next morning he woke early, and, 
unable to sleep farther for thinking of Bachel, 
he rose and saimtered forth into the park. 
He was unarmed, saying his heavy riding 
whip; which he took with him, more to 
haye something to dangle in his hand than 
for any other purpose, as he anticipated no 
danger in his father's park. Slowly he was 
pacing down one of the long winding paths, 
at some little distance from the house, when 
he saw approaching a tall figure in the 
dress; yet there was a jaimty gait 
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in the mau that belonged not to his sect. 
The man, whoever he was, looked about 
and then cautiously concealed himself behind 
a tree. 

Hubert thought his movements very sus- 
picious, and determined to watch him; and 
therefore concealed himself also. Presently, 
from his hiding-place, he saw approaching 
the well-known and loved form of Sachel: 
she was walking with her eyes bent on 
the ground, apparently full of thought, and 
of painful thought; for now and then she 
clasped her hands as though some sore trial 
beset her. And, indeed, she was thinking 
of her father and of Hubert, and of the 
painful position she was herseK placed in, 
persecuted by Joshua, yet daring not even 
to complain to her father, and without a 
friend to shield and protect her. 

As Eachel approached the spot where the 
man was concealed, he issued forth and, 
raising his cap, with a rather courtly bow 
approached her. 
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" Ha ! lovely Eachel, I greet thee," lie 
said. "I came forth to enjoy the beautiful 
morning air ; little did I hope to see such 
a vision of beauty as I now see before me." 

"Master Sleek," replied Eachel, with some 
asperity, " I have already told thee that Ian- * 
guage such as this befitteth not a maiden's 
ear; I pray thee leave me, and pursue thy 
walk : our paths are not together." 

"And wherefore not, sweet • Eachel ? why 
wilt thou not listen to the voice of one 
who loves thee? Dost thou think that a 
Puritan hath a heart of stone and cannot 
love ?" 

"I beseech you, sir, no more of this; 
you are here to do the commands of your 
General : surely he hath not commanded 
you to insult a defenceless lady!" 

'^ Now, by God ! " cried Joshua, getting 
irritated at the lady's cold and contemptuous 
manner, "I will not be fooled thus: if thou 
canst not listen to the voice of love, thou 
shalt bow to the strong arm of power;" and, 
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approaching her, he threw his arm round 
her waist, and drew her, straggling and 
shrieking, towards him. But before he could 
well clasp her in his embrace, he received 
such a stunning blow in the face from a 
hand of iron, that he loosed his hold, and 
reeled back, staggering; then, recoyering 
himself, he saw before him Hubert, whom 
he perceived to be unarmed. 

^^Ha!" he cried, ^^our gallant Captain! 
and is not one damsel enough for thee?" 
and pulling out a pistol, he pointed it at 
Hubert, desiring him to retire or take the 
consequences. 

But Hubert had heard the crack of too 
maay pistols to be thus Mghtened; and, 
rushing upon Joshua, he seized the hand 
which held the pistol just in the palm, 
and forced back the wrist with such a jerk 
as nearly to dislocate it, and to throw the 
pistol on the ground; then suddenly grasp- 
ing his opponent by the throat with the left 
hand, with the other Hubert belaboured him 
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with his heavy riding whip, till he ceased 
from sheer fittigue of his arm ; and, throwing 
his antagonist on the ground, bruised and 
scarcely able to move, he turned and walked 
rapidly after Bachel, who had fled to the 
house. He soon overtook her — and well 
was it that he did so, for, half dead with 
fright and agitation, she was ready to sink 
as he came up — and, gently placing his arm 
roimd her waist, supported her. 

If Hubert's service, and his absence and 
fiitigues had been ten times as long, and 
as hard as they had been, the love that 
he met in BachePs sweet eyes would have 
repaid him fifty fold: it was not the mere 
gratitude for a service that her look ex- 
pressed; it was not mere love; it was the 
deep, the old enduring love of years, blended 
with delight at being saved by the man she 
loved. He pressed his lips to hers; and a 
long, long kiss (it was the first), such as 
only lovers know, told her how truly, how 
fervently her love had dwelt in his heart 
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through every change that time and war 
and hardships had wrought. 

^^Dear Bachel," he said, after a few mo- 
ments, ^^I have longed for such a moment 
as this. Thou wilt not be angry with me 
for telling thee that I love thee more fondly 
than ever. Years have passed since we* 
were little more than children; but as a 
child I loved thee, and now fts a man I 
love thee. Say that thou forgivest me." 

"Dear Hubert," she replied, looking up 
in his face, ^' I bless Otod thou art returned. 
Now, indeed, we may be happy, in spite 
of aU the miseries of war and tumult;" 
and she took his hand and fondly kissed 
it. 

" My own beloved Bachel. But thy father ? 
he will not refiise to entrust thee to me to 
guard thee henceforth through life?" 

"No, Hubert; my father hath long, I 
know, wished, though he hath not spoken 
the words to me, that thou and I should 
be betrothed: and thy own fether, will he 
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like that thou shouldst wed the daughter 
of an exile?" 

" Baohel^ I am my father's only son. Never 
have I disobeyed him, nor willingly given 
him pain. My fether will desire my hap- 
piness, and without thee there is none for 
me." 

^^Let us then seek him, dear Hubert. 
Thou needest not my words to know that 
I love thee. But I will not bring dang^ 
and poverty into thy father's house save with 
his own consent." 

" Fear not, Eachel : I fear not my father. 
We will, as thou sayest, seek him at once, 
and I will tell him all: though I well be- 
lieve he knows our love full well already, 
and has long wished that thou and I should 
be husband and wife. Thou wilt be my 
wife, dear one?" 

Bachel answered not; but she pressed his 
arm closer and leant upon him, as though 
he were, indeed, her husband and protector. 
Then they walked on towards the house. 
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Few words were spoken for some tune, for 
their hearts were too full for speech: but 
now and then a gentle pressure of the hands, 
and a look into each other^s eyes, told how 
fondly they loved each other, how happy 
they were in that one honr of revealed 
affection. 

^^Ah! dear Hubert," said Bachel, break- 
ing this sweet silence, ^^thou hadt much to 
forgave me: I have sadly wronged thee." 

"Wronged me, Bachel? In what canst 
thou have wronged me, when thou hast 
treasured up thy love for me through these 
years of absence ?" 

"Ah, but Hubert, I did once doubt thee. 
I should not have done so: it was cruel: 
liiou wouldst not have doubted me !" 

" ^T would have broken my heart to doubt 
thee^ Bachel. I should sooner doubt my own 
love than thine. But of what dost thou 
speak. I know not aught that could have 
given thee a doubt save my long silence, 
and that was caused by our being never at 
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rest; always in the saddle or on the march, 
and few messengers to be had that could 
be trusted : thou didst not doubt me for that, 
sweet one?" 

"Nay, Hubert; but men wronged thee, 
and said thou wast light, and didst trifle with 
a young damsel who nursed thee when thou 
wast wounded; and I — ^forgive me, Hubert, 
it was very weak, I — no I did not believe 
it; indeed, I did not believe it — ^yet it made 
me very unhappy." 

"Thou dost not. believe it now, Eaohel, 
dost thou?" asked Hubert gravely. "Thou 
dost not believe that Hubert WilUngham 
would have been Mse to thee, and false to 
honour ?" 

"No, no," replied Eachel; "long since I 
have known my foolishness* The maiden 
herself is now with me, in our household, 
and I learned from her the trutL But thou 
art not angry, Hubert?" 

"Nay," returned her lover, "this shall 
answer thee;" and he once more fondly 
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pressed his lips to hers. ^^ And so/' he said, 
"my little Puritan nurse is in thy service? 
Hath she lost her sweetheart, Elijah, the 
stout soldier whose prisoner I was?" 

"Nay," replied Bachel, "she hath not 
lost him; she hath bound him closer to her 
than ever: they are betrothed, and wait 
but for peace to be husband and wife." 

"He will be a good husband to- her," 
said Hubert. "He is a brave soldier and 
a good man; though he was a little harsh 
to me at last: wherefore I know not." 

Bachel thought she knew, bnt she de- 
sired not to probe the subject farther. By 
this time they were close upon the house, 
and entering, found the old Ejiight waiting 
them for the breakfast. 

"So ho!" he exclaimed; "Hubert, thou 
hast found out thy old friend, Eachel, by 
times, though thou wouldst not have her 
called up last night, even to see thee." 

" I have, my dear father, found her out, 
and, by God's blessing, I have saved her 
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from insult, at the hands of one of those 
Puritan rascals here, who call themselves 
Commissioners." 

"How? Eachel insulted! I trust thou 
hast paid the villain his due.'' 

"If as sound- a horsewhipping as ever 
man received is good payment, sir, he hath 
had it. But this is no slight matter — ^to have 
beaten- a Parliamentary Commissioner: we 
must take means to avert the consequences." 

"Danm the consequences!" exclaimed the 
old man. "I ^'am glad thou hast beaten 
the knave, an' he were fifty Commissioners 
rolled into one. Yet thou art right: we 
are on the wrong side of the hedge now, 
and Cromwell may look at the matter very 
differently. What should we do, Hubert? 
I want not another troop of horse here, to 
watch every time I go in and out, and eat 
me out of house and home." 

"Nay, sir," said Eachel, "thou canst 
not say that the troop that Elijah had here 
was not well ruled." 
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"No, girl; he was a very decent person 
for a Boundliead: I doubt he would not 
find favour if his General knew how well 
he treated us poor malignants; but the 
next may not be like him. What shall 
we do, Hubert?" 

^^ Methinks, sir, the straightest and boldest 
course is ever the best for a gentleman. 
The WiUinghams ever rode straight at the 
foe in battle, and their name is not the 
worse for it. This Joshua, or whatever may 
be his proper name— that is not his right 
• name — wiU surely represent this matter to 
General Cromwell in a way to suit his own 
purpose. I propose to go at once to Lon- 
don and see the General, and tell him all 
that has occurred." 

" But, Hubert, may he not detain thee ?" 
asked Eachel timidly. 

"Nay, love," replied Hubert; "Cromwell 
is a bold and a bitter foe, but he is not so 
bad as you think him. He is a soldier, 
and will not see a soldier wronged; he is 
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a keen and subtle man^ and knows a true 
gentleman from a base liar^ and he will 
beUeve me and will not wrong me: but if 
there were more danger in acting thus, 
there must be more still in letting that 
Joshua tell his own tale. I will go, and 
that right early. But fibrst, my fether, I 
have to ask thy blessing on thy son and 
Baohel. Thou knowest I have loved her 
from a child; now I come back to thee a 
soldier of the Eing, and I ask thee to give 
her to me as my wife." 

"And Eachel, does she join in thy prayer . 
to me ?" asked his father, looking at BacheL 
But he needed no answer, for BachePs 
blushes, and the fond look she turned on 
her lover as he took her hand, saying, 
"Bachel is content to share my fate," told 
him pretty plainly how matters stood. 

"By all the saints," exclaimed the old 
gentleman joviaUy, "thou dost not let the 
grass grow under thy feet, Hubert. To 
half kill a Boundhead and win a beauteous 
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bride in one morning, and that before the 
morning meal, is no bad day's work, even 
for a Willingham. Approach, my children/' 
he said, as he sat down in his great arm- 
chair; ^^ nearer yet: and kneel together." 

A little surprised at his sudden change 
from joviaUty to solemnity, the young people 
did as they were bid, and the old man 
placed his hands on both their heads. 

"May the God," he said fervently, "who 
watches over us all, bless your union. As 
ye have both loved and obeyed your 
parents, so may your children love and 
obey you ; and may peace and plenty 
be your portion, in the place of that war 
and devastation which it pleaseth God now 
to spread through this land. If there be 
aught in an old -man's blessing, I bless 
you; and I pray God that you may be 
blessed." 

For a few mo^ients all were silent, and 
Sir John passed his hand over his eyes. 
Then, starting up, with a merry counte- 
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nance^ he called out to them to come and 
break their fast: and a cheerfdl and a happy 
meal was that, though two were lovers with 
a third person present. 

In the afternoon Hubert mounted his 
horse and rode on to London. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CROMWELL EN DESHABILLE. 

The wrath of Joshua, alias the redoubtable 
Captain Slasher — ^whom the reader wiU doubt- 
less detect, as did Bachel, in the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner — ^was unbounded, when 
he recovered sufficiently from his beating to 
think. Personal revenge he dared not take; 
the prowess of Hubert had been so signally 
exhibited to him, that he feared even to at- 
tempt to assassinate him : a course to which 
his mind, very naturaUy for him, turned. But 
he felt sure that Hubert would henceforth, 
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while he remamed at Willingham, take care 
to go armed against any secret attempt ; and 
Slasher, though he would willingly have 
taken Hubert's life, lacked that which it is 
said is the only thing that places one man 
in a position to take another's life with 
certainty, viz., contempt for his own. 

If there was a feeling which Slasher had 
strongly, it was the instinct of self-preser- 
yation; he took, therefore, a course more 
consonant to his habits of mind: he wrote 
a long report to Cromwell of the violence 
to which he had been subjected; taking 
care, of course, to omit the provocation he 
had given, and colouring the whole affidr 
so as to make it appear' that the violence 
had been entirely an attempt to bully him out 
of the execution of his duty to the General, 
and to drive from the house the servants 
of the Commonwealth. 

But Hubert having, as we have stated, 
foreseen this, had lost no time after the 
affi*ay, in taking the open course that was 
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equally natural to him, viz., to go to Londoa 
and demand an interview with CromweU. 

It was no part of Cromwell's nature to 
exercise any needless harshness, and now 
that he could not but see that he was on 
the threshold of empire, it was becoming his 
interest to conciliate, as fiu- as he could 
safely do so, the gentlemen of the Boyal 
party. When, therefore. Captain Willing- 
ham, whose conduct as a soldier was well 
known to him, requested an interview, he 
gave it at once; and with a message of 
much courtesy. 

Willingham found the General seated in 
his study, surrounded by piles of letters. 
Parliamentary papers, and order books; the 
room was very plainly, even poorly fur- 
nished, and the General himself was plainly 
dr^sei WilliBgtaB W never seen hj 
but in battle, and was almost startled at 
the contrast between the fiery and terrible 
look of the CromweU he had thus met in 
the melee^ and the plain, quiet, unpretending 
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appearance of the farmer-looking gentleman 
now before him. 

Cromwell's countenance no picture repre- 
sents as handsome; but it had, when in 
repose, much gentleness, even softness, min- 
gled with the look of power and capaxjity 
that his large open forehead, his penetrating 
eyes, and broad and firm jaw unmistakeably 
evidenced; and his voice, though coarse, 
jerky, and grating, in public speaking, when 
he was excited, was deep and almost mellow 
when he conversed. 

"I shall rejoice," he said, as Willingham 
entered, " if there be aught in which I can 
serve the son of a gentleman, who, though 
he has been a foe of the Commonwealth, 
has ever been an open and a &ir one.'' 

"Sir," replied Hubert, "I have sought 
you yourself to state to you a grievance I 
have received at the hand of your servant: 
one that I do not believe General Cromwell 
ever ordered or would sanction. It needs 
not for me to say that had we met in 
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person on the field of battle, I should neither 
have expected nor have shown mercy. But 
I have never heard that General Cromwell 
would desire that the homes of English- 
men should be polluted by insult to their 
daughters." 

"How, sir, what is this? Who has dared 
to use my name as a cloak for such con- 
duct?" 

^^The man's assumed name, General, is 
Joshua Sleek« Bis real name you probably 
know; if not, I will tell you: it is Alfred 
Slasher, once a captain of horse in the King's 
service, from which he was expelled for be- 
traying his post at Willingham to save 
himself from death. How he came into 
your service I know not, nor is it my 
business to inquire: but I found him in 
my father's house under the garb of your 
religious persuasion, and in the character 
of a Parliamentary Commissioner." 

"And what hath he done, Captain Wil- 
lingham? I pray you tell me the whole, 
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and without reserve. It has pleased the 
Lord to call me to a high place in this 
nation, and the cares of government fall 
almost wholly on me. Would I had not 
been taken from the repose in which this 
war found me, to be loaded with such cares : 
but being, in the unhappy state of this 
kingdom, as it were, charged with the weight 
of government, I seek to do justice to all 
Englishmen alike. Tell me, therefore, what 
this Joshua, or Slasher, hath done." 

Hubert then narrated to him what had 
taken place, not concealing the extent of 
thrashing that he had given to the Lord 
GeneraPs Commissioner. 

" He is a base cur," said Cromwell, when 
Hubert had finished; "and hadst thou not 
beaten him as a cur, I had myself had him 
flogged like a common thief. See here," he 
said, pointing to a letter; "I have here his 
report of this matter. I doubted it could 
not be true. He seeks to have thy father's 
house made a barrack for my soldiers; to 
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guard, as he calls it, against the fiiry of 
the maHgnant old Ejiight: and other things 
he asks, wherein I saw there was other 
motive beside love for the Commonwealth 
and me. Sir, I pray you believe that I 
thank you for having relieved me from the 
task of punishing one of those base tools, 
that, alas ! the necessities of government 
impose on those whom the Lord hath chosen, 
to put them in high places: and I pray 
you believe that no hurt shall come to 
thy father nor thee for that which has hap- 
pened." 

" Toimg man," he continued, after a pause, 
"thou art mine enemy now, and, doubtless, 
thou hast been taught to believe that I bear 
hatred to Charles Stewart, and seek in these 
unhappy wars only to raise myself to great- 
ness. But God, who holdeth the hearts of 
men in his hand, knoweth that I would have 
saved the King if he would have let me. 
God knoweth I have not sought the heavy 
burthen that is cast upon me. The time 
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may come, when England wiU again have 
peace, and thou wilt then know that to 
establish that peace, has been ever the aim 
of him whom thou now hatest as an enemy. 
Fare thee well. Captain WiUingham; think 
not hardly of me: and remember that those 
in high places are compelled to do many 
things they would willingly leave undone, 
and to use many instruments from whom 
their very soul recoils." 

Hubert took his leave, and with both of 
these men — so diflterent in character, so op- 
posite in political opinions and party — the 
interview had wrought on each an impression 
fevourable to the other, Cromwell saw in 
Hubert the free, open, manly character of 
the best of the English gentry, — ^men whom 
he personally liked far better than the rough, 
ignorant, and puffed-up parvenus with whom 
he was obliged to consort and surround him- 
self: and Hubert, who had expected to see — 
as most Eoyalists did then, and many choose 
still to sec thiough their ppcctacles of pre- 
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judice — a coarse, violent, dictatorial fanatic, 
was surprised to find a quiet, business-like, 
gentlemanly, if not polished, man, who spoke 
of his own immediate business with good 
feeling, and of public affairs with neither 
heat, nor mysticism, nor violence. To say 
he left Cromwell less inimical to his cause, 
would not be correct; but he certainly left 
him with less of bitter hatred and horror of 
hisr person. 

The following day an order came down 
to Willingham for the three Commissioners 
to return to London, and Sir John and his 
family were left to the immolested enjoyment 
of quiet. 

Slasher, however, though he escaped further 
pimishment, did not escape severe rebuke. 
Cromwell sent for him as soon as he returned ; 
and, on his entering the room, hoping to 
hear something that would both feed his 
revenge and his covetousness (for, being 
ignorant of Hubert's journey, he of course 
relied upon the lying report with which 
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he had fayoured the General), he was asto- 
nished, and completely taken aback, by find- 
ing himself instantly the subject of one of 
those rough homilies, with which Cromwell 
was wont to flagellate those who had served 
him ill. 

"How is this, sirrah," he said, in a loud 
and angry tone, "that thou hast dared to 
go beyond my commands, and seek thy own 
vicious pleasure, to the insult of a noble 
gentleman, and the injury of my service? 
Did I send thee for aught except to watch 
the movements and the language of Colonel 
Frankland? Did I not expressly command 
thee that thou shouldst do so with as little 
disquiet to Sir John WilUngham as might 
be? and now I find thou hast dared to 
molest Mistress Frankland with thy love 
and thy violence ! Out upon thee ! dost 
thou think the vows of such a base coward 
as thee, could be aught but insult to the 
ears of any decent maiden? !N^ay, point not 
to thy letter: it is false, and thou knowest 
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it is false. How hast thou dared to palter 
with me^ and write to me false reports? 
Beware of repeating such conduct. Thou 
hast been punished; and had the young 
man, Hubert, slain thee on the spot, it is 
not Oliver Cromwell who would have avenged 
thy death. But beware how thou again 
darest to exceed, yea, even by a firaction, 
the orders I give thee. Thy neck may answer 
for it. Not a word : begone, sir ! Yet be 
within reach; I may want thee for dirtier 
service yet than spying: and methinks," he 
added, with a loud and contemptuous laugh, 
^^ thou wilt not spurn any that brings thee 
gold." 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 



THE SEARCH. 



LrPE was quietly flowing on at Willing- 
ham, as life does in most oases, in a mixed 
stream of happiness and anxiety. The Enight 
and Baohel passed their days in a mono- 
tonous round of home occupations: neither 
with very quiet minds; both anxious about 
the fate of the £ing; both naturally still 
more anxious about their own immediate 
friends: and there was groimd for anxiety 
on account of both Hubert and iFraokland. 
The former had been readmitted to attend 
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Upon the King in his captivity, and had 
remained in London for that purpose; and 
none could tell in those perilous times 
whether the same blow that struck the 
master, might not also strike his devoted 
servant. 

For Frankland, there was even more 
ground for anxiety; they knew that he 
must, in some way, have fallen imder 
the displeasure of Cromwell, and was in 
his power; and they knew that Cromwell 
was all but omnipotent, and hard and severe 
to those whom he thought enemies of the 
State. Not a line, beyond one short letter 
— merely to communicate that he was well 
and not harshly treated, — ^had Bachel heard 
from her father: for, in truth, he knew 
not how he stood with the General, nor of 
what he was accused; and he cared not 
to commit himself in writing, even to his 
daughter; for he knew well that his letters 
might not be sacred, and he was resolved 
to give his enemies no handle against' him. 
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Margery, too, was without tidings of her 
affianced husband, and knew only that he 
was in x)ersonal attendance upon Cromwell. 
Yet both of these young girls were happy 
in spite of their anxieties: happy in know- 
ing that they were beloved; happy in their 
faith and trust in their lovers' honour; and, 
despite the monotony of their lives, they 
flowed on as we have said, peacefdlly and 
caknly: but the cahn was not to be of long 
duration. 

It was about a week after the departure 
of Hubert that the two maidens were to- 
gether, walking in the gardens behind Wil- 
lingham House. It was one of those bright 
sunny, almost warm, mornings in the end 
of December, which sometimes, even in this 
climate, resemble more a fine autumn than 
a winter day; and they were saimtering 
and talking and enjoying the freshness of 
the sunny air. 

^^ Would that I could hear something of 
my dear father," said Bachel; ^^I know not 
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what I fear for him, yet I do fear that 
even his life is not safe." 

"Wherefore, madam," replied her com- 
panion, "shouldst thou fear for his life? he 
can have done no act that should place 
him in such peril : your father hath ever 
well served the General, and even Crom- 
well hath not the power, if he had the 
will, to put an innocent man to death 
merely for leaving his service." 

" Ah ! dear Margery, I fear thou art 
too much of a Boundhead thyself to judge 
fairly of these men: they have all things 
now their own way, and it is but odo 
step from rejecting the service of the Com- 
monwealth to be called a malignant, and* 
dealt with as such. Alas ! my father is too 
truthful and straightforward of speech to 
conceal his thoughts; and, when he has dis- 
approved of the course the army is taking, 
he will say so, though his life should be 
the forfeit." 

"But, dear madam," urged Margery, with 
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a pretty blush, "he hath good friends; and 
he hath one near him who will watch over 
his safety, yea, at the hazard of his own.'' 

"Meanest thou thy own Elijah, Margery? 
Truly, I do believe he is a stout friend, and 
will help my father what he can; but recol- 
lect, he is but a non-commissioned officer, 
and hath but little in his power." 

"Yet he hath much trust placed in him, 
madam, and will not see harm done to his 
old Colonel, if a stout arm and a stout heart 
can prevent it." 

They were thus talking when the sound 
of a horse galloping rapidly up to the house 
was heard. Hastening with natural curiosity 
into the house to learn who had arrived, 
they found in the dining hall a stranger 
in travelling dress; he was nearly enveloped 
in a riding-cloak, and the flap of his beaver 
was slouched over his face, so that scarce 
any part of his upper features was visible. 
Yet the tout ensemble was to Eachel too im- 
mistakeable; and, as the servant, having 
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opened the door, was retiring, she was just 
about to spring forward with an exclama- 
tion of delight; but the stranger bowed so 
stiffly that she checked herself, wondering 
whether she could be mistaken. ISo sooner, 
however, had the servant withdrawn and 
shut the door, than, removing his hat, 
Frankland stood revealed, and Bachel rushed 
into, his arms, exclaiming, 

"My father, my dear, dear father, thank 
God you are with us, and safe I " 

"With you, indeed, my Eachel," replied 
Fraukland ; " with you, God be praised ! but 
not safe. Not a moment is to be lost: the 
pursuers are on my track, and thou must 
conceal me." 

"Where, where, Margery," exclaimed 
Bachel, "shall we hide my father? They 
will search the house all over: where is 
the best hiding-place?" 

" Oh !" replied Margery, " the closet where 
Joshua concealed himself." 

"No," interposed Frankland, "that will 
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never do: that secret is known, and every 
secret place they will hunt for and search. 
No, we must seek safety by taking the sim- 
plest of aU hiding-places, such as they will 
not think any one would dream of for such 
a purpose. Hark thee, Margery, wilt thou 
let me hide in thy chamber? thou needst 
fear nothing." 

Margery coloured deeply, and looked at 
Frankland with an imploring look. 

Frankland understood her. "There is but 
one," he said, "who could take umbrage 
at another man crossing the threshold of 
thy door: and he will not. It is thy 
Elijah who is coming in pursuit of me : 
dost thou imderstand, girl? I may not say 
more." 

Eachel looked bewildered; but Margery's 
quick wit caught the idea thus vaguely 
shadowed, and her coimtenance brightened. 

" Now blessings on his head," she ex- 
claimed ; "I ever knew he was a true heart. 
Follow me, sir," she added, leaving the 
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room ; " thou shalt not have to say that any 
false prudery in Margery Broadbelt risked the 
life of the Lady EachePs father." 

Frankland followed her, and she presently 
returned to Bachel. 

" Fear nothing, dear lady," she said, ^^ thy 
father is safely hidden jfrom all eyes, or I 
am much mistaken." 

While she was yet speaking, the tramp 
of a party of horse was heard, and in a 
few moments Elijah rode into the court- 
yard at the head of a party of twenty 
dragoons, and, dismounting, struck loudly 
and impatiently on the hall door for admit- 
tance. The old Knight, when first he had 
seen the party coming, had been . disposed 
to resist; but he remembered the terms 
on which he had been put by Comet Joyce, 
and, commanding the doors to be opened, 
himself received the Seqeant. 

"How now, friend!" he asked, recognizing 
him; '^what is now thy errand? art thou 
again sent to garrison my poor house?" 
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"Sir John," replied Elijah respectfully, 
but very sternly, "I am not; I come on 
a different duty. Thou dost harbour in thy 
house a gentleman, late of the Common- 
wealth army, presently under sentence of 
a court martial for treason to that army. 
Colonel Frankland is in thy house, and I 
come with the General's warrant to arrest 
him. Corporal Zadsnooks, dismount and ad- 
vance,'' he said, "with six of the men; let 
the rest remain mounted in the court-yard, 
with swords drawn and matchlocks ready." 

" Colonel Frankland !" exclaimed Sir John, 
" Colonel Frankland ! Man, I have not seen 
him since he was removed hence by the 
orders of thy Lord General : is he going 
to murder Am, too?" 

"Speak not ill of the Lord General," 
returned Elijah, almost fiercely. "As to the 
man, Colonel Frankland, who is little better 
than a malignant, we have certain informa- 
tion that he fled hither, and we must search 
the house." 
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^^ Search in the devil's name and be damned 
to you I" cried the TTnight, thoroughly angry 
at the imputation cast upon him of false- 
hood; and also thoroughly satisfied that the 
search would be vain. " Search, an' ye will: 
I will show ye every nook and comer of 
the house." 

^^ Forward then, Corporal Zadsnooks," said 

ft 

Elijah, and forward Corporal Zadsnooks did 
go. 

The Corporal was a bulky man, with a 
large round head, short-cropped carroty hair, 
small round eyes of a dull light blue, fat 
flabby cheeks, and a look altogether of that 
complacent stupidity which thinks itself very 
kn»Lg. 

^^Thou art as sharp a knave at work of 
this sort as I know, Corporal," said Elijah: 
"I look to thee to ferret out every hiding- 
place that can conceal this malignant. Would 
that our orders were not so precise," he added 
laying his hand, with a grim smile, on his 
pistol; "or he should not give the Lord 
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General much trouble after we have once 
caught him." 

On, then, they went, the Knight leading 
the way through all the sitting-rooms and 
kitchens and offices ; EUjah stopping at eyery 
indication of a secret door, or of an apparent 
sUding panel, and rapping the walls and 
the floor eyer and anon with the pommel 
of his sword, as if he had found some 
unexpected trap. Doors were opened, and 
closets ransacked, and all manner of places 
where man could or could not have been 
hid, till the whole party being thoroughly 
exhausted, Elijah addressed the master of 
the mansion, and with a manner something 
touched with the insolence of authority, 
craved refreshment for his men. 

Angry at their behaviour, and yet inwardly 
chuckling at the discomfiture of the troopers, 
Sir John ordered a mighty luncheon to be 
served; and Elijah, like a good officer who 
cares for his men, saw that they were well 
replenished, himself filling their cups more 
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than once, "For," said he, "beloved, we 
know not what more labour this malignant 
may give us, and ye must strengthen 
the inner man even with the flesh of 
beasts and with the wine-pot : for what saith 
the Scripture? ^Wine gladdeneth the heart 
of man ; ' hum ! Wherefore may ye eat 
and drink, that ye be filled and strong in 
the cause." 

Despite their sanctity, the troopers needed 
not much pressing, and did eat and drink 
till they became very lively and valiant; 
and the Corporal especially, till his little 
eyes twinkled, and his eyelids blinked like 
the eyes of "Winky Boss."* Elijah now 
interfered. 

"Truly," he said, "we may use the 
things of this life with moderation ; and ye 
have eaten and drunken as becomes men 
who serve the Lord : but more would be 



* "Wiiiky Bofls," my readers may reoolleot, is an amusing 
oharacter in one of Mr. Horace Smith's works; I forget which, 
not havitig the book by me. 
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after the manner of the men of Belial, and 
we must to our work; wherefore, arise, 
and when we have returned thanks, we will 
again search for the malignant." 

" Ah ! and if I catch him, Serjeant," 
said the Corporal, " methinks he will not 
escape me." 

"If thou dost catch him," replied Elijah 
gravely, "of a surety I know thou wilt not 
let him escape; the more, that the man 
whose hand taketh him, will receive five 
pieces of gold from the General's own 
hand." 

"Forward, then!" shouted all the men, 
who had in fact gone somewhat beyond 
the line of puritanic moderation, and were 
very considerably obfuscated: much to the 
annoyance, it would seem, of their leader, 
if one might judge from the almost fero- 
cious grimness of his countenance. Having 
searched the sitting-rooms, and all the 
groxmd floor, they now proceeded to the 
bed-rooms; and Sir John bore it very well, 
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till they came to the Lady BachePs: then 
he hurst out, 

"What, in God's name," he said, "will 
ye hreak into a maiden's chamher in your 
villanous search? Out upon you for no 
men, that can do so churlish a thing." 

Elijah paused; and turning to Corporal 
Zadsnooks, 

"What thinkest thou, Corporal?" he said: 
"thou art a shrewd fellow; can we safely 
depart even from a single letter of the 
General's orders?" 

The Corporal had felt his pride touched 
hy the 'Knight's appeal ; and looking piteously 
at his commander, with a half drunken sen- 
timental look, answered, 

" Nay, it is a sore trial; yet we may surely 
find some mid-course." 

Elijah leaned his head on the pommel of 
his long sword, after the manner of ancient 
knights when puzzled; and then, looking 
up, addressed his second and the Enight. 

"I haye sought the Lord," he said, "and 
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he hath answered me; yea, a light hath 
broken upon my soul. I would fSEtin pleasure 
thee altogether if I might, but it may not 
be; yet all these rude men shall not break 
the privacy of the women's chambers. Thus, 
then, shall it be. This worthy officer shall 
alone examine thy daughter's chamber, and 
I, the while, will examine that of her hand- 
maiden, called Margery. Corporal," he said, 
**I know thou art trustworthy; search in 
all decency and courtesy, but let not the 
malignant escape thee." 

"Be it so," replied Sir John, with a 
growl. "I can't resist; and I thank thee, 
good fellow, even for this small courtesy." 

Commanding his men, therefore, to stand 
back, Elijah proceeded to Margery's chamber, 
and there, we presume, searched very minutelyi 
for he was there a considerable time; and 
Corporal Zadsnooks searched with equal mi- 
nuteness in the Lady Bachel'sr but they 
both were unsuccessfiil in finding Erankland. 
Shortly afterwards the Serjeant departed with 
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his troop, to the deKght and relief of Sir 
John ; and after proceeding with great vigour 
and minuteness to search the grounds and 
park, appeared to give it up as a bad job, 
and left Willingham. 

When the party was fairly and clearly 
off, and not till then. Colonel Frankland 
emerged from his hiding-place in Margery's 
chamber; much to the astonishment of his 
host, who had not the slightest idea of his 
presence, and had, in the most perfect good 
faith, asserted to Elijah that he had not 
seen him since he had been remoyed under 
a guard to London. 

"Why Frankland, my old friend!" was 
his exclamation, when the surprise of his 
visit had subsided, and their first greetings 
were over. "Are wonders never to cease? 
First, the Lord General, as they call him, 
sends a party of horse to seize thee, and 
take thee up to London; then thou art 
kept there, it would seem, a close prisoner 
for I know not how many weeks ; then thou 
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comest down here, flying as fast as horse 
will bring thee, with another troop of their 
infernal soldiers at thy heels; and then they 
search and search, and pounce upon the 
very spot where thou hast roosted, and yet 
find thee not. There is glamourie in this, 
surely," 

"I will tell ye all, my good Mend and 
daughter, if ye will first give me some- 
thing to eat; for I have ridden from Lon- 
don without drawing bit, and have since 
that being lying perdu in your kind com- 
panion's closet, my sweet Eaohel; and thou 
knowest, Willingham, even Eoundheads must 
eat and drink to supply fuel to the brain 
and arm. While I tell my tale, thou wilt 
have some means prepared for me to travel 
further; for I must be at Southampton 
and take ship for the Continent by the 
morning. Fear not, Eachel," he said, seeing 
his daughter turn pale at this annoxmce- 
ment, "my life is safe: and, thank God! 
I trust the little all we have left is safe 
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also; but only on condition that I put the 
Channel between me and England." 

It may be well supposed that a meal 
eaten under such circumstances was not very 
cheerftJ; though FranMand tried very hard 
to look, if he could not* be so actually. 
But exercise and hunger will enable a man 
to do justice to a meal, even though his 
spirits be charged with grief; and Prank- 
land ate and drank with so much real zest, 
that it was a better tonic to his daughter's 
spirits to see him, than would have been 
a long discourse of comfort. At last he 
was satisfied, and, leaning back in his chair, 
he began his narrative. 

^^When I was taken hence," he said, "I 
was conducted at once to London, and then 
taken to an apartment in Whitehall; where 
I was given to understand I was to remain 
a prisoner. I inquired of the officer who 
commanded the party, by whose orders I 
was thus treated, and by whom and of 
what I was accused. I could learn nothing, 
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save that I was placed under arrest by 
orders of the Lord General, and that I shonld 
be tried, when it was his pleasure, by a 
court martial ; that, in the mean time, I 
should be kept a close prisoner, and that 
the less I corresponded with any one, the 
better it would be for me. The officer laid 
strong emphasis on this, and I gathered 
from his manner that the injunction came 
from Cromwell himself. 

"Days and weeks passed on, and no one 
approached me, save the soldier of the guard 
who brought me my meals: but in that, as 
in all else, I was well treated, except in 
being kept close prisoner. At length the 
officer of the guard was changed, and to 
Serjeant Gideon, whom ye both well know, 
was committed the command of the guard 
tiiat watched over my prison. Prom ttiiB I 
augured well; for I knew that he had been 
lately much about the General, and the 
General well knew that he had served under 
me, and was much attached to his old com- 
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mander. Still days rolled on, and no other 
change took place ; and, though Gideon was 
respectful and himself saw that my com- 
forts were provided for, he never addressed 
me, and I would not compromise the poor 
fellow by asking him any questions, 

" At length, a few days ago, Elijah brought 
me an order, signed by the Lord General, 
for my trial by court martial, and with it 
the charge; which was no less, my friend, 
than that I, being an officer of the army 
of the Commons of England, had conspired 
against them, and had uttered, at divers 
times, divers treasonable threats and senti- 
ments, and had laboured to bring back the 
King-" 

"And I could almost wish thou hadst 
been guilty, Frankland," put in the old 
Eiiight. 

*^I knew the charge to be false and 
ridiculous. Some foolish regrets I might 
have uttered in the freedom of conver- 
sation with thee, that I had chosen my 
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part as I did; but I believed those con- 
versations to have been heard by no mortal 
man but thee; and of aught else I knew 
I was as innocent as thy Hubert would 
be of betraying his cause. I made very 
light of it, therefore, till I saw the names 
of the officers appointed to hold the court 
martial: but when I saw Colonel Harri- 
son for president, and Colonel Desborough 
second in rank, and several others, whom 
I knew for violent and fanatic men, I 
began to think the matter more serious, 
Harrison I knew to be an honest man, 
but no master of his judgment when what 
he calls backsliding is in question; and 
Desborough, I knew, had long had an eye 
to the remainder of my estates being se- 
questered for the benefit of the State: of 
which, my friend, he esteems himself pars 
magna. Still, when I thought of my long 
service and my total innocence of anything 
but words — and those, words that never 
could have been heard — I made myself 
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tolerably easy, and looked for a triumphant 
acquittal. 

"The court martial sat, and when I was 
called upon to appear, I certainly made a sad 
mistake. I asked by what authority I was 
summoned before them, seeing I had resigned 
my commission, and was no longer subject 
to the General's command. 

"^Hear ye this, gentlemen?' cried Har- 
rison, with flashing eyes; * there spoke the 
blood of the old malignant.' Then, turning 
to me, he said, * Colonel Frankland, you have 
resigned, or affected to resign, your com- 
mission, it is true; but if, as we are led, 
by the charges against you, to believe, you 
had scarcely done so before you began to 
speak, if not to plot, treason against the 
Commonwealth, whose officer you were, I 
need scarcely remind you that such a resig- 
nation will not protect you: you can deny 
our authority or submit to it as you like, 
but be assured that your trial will go on 
whether you do or not.' 
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^^By this time I had seen my mistake; 
and to correct it, I bowed and said, that 
I would not insist on my privilege, but 
humbly submit to their jurisdiction* This, 
alas! was a second mistake. The sub- 
mission which, given at once, would have 
been attributed to a sense of discipline, was 
now attributed to a sense of guilt. How- 
ever, the trial went on, and to prove the 
charge of treasonable language, the first 
witness called was that infamous wretch, 
Slasher, under the name and in the garb 
with which he had disguised himselfl 

" I confess, when I saw him brought for- 
ward to give testimony against the character 
of a gentlemen, my blood boiled, and I could 
scarcely listen with composure to his evi- 
dence. He swore that he had heard me 
say that I regretted I had ever joined the 
Commonwealth party, and that I wished a 
party could be got to act to save the King; 
and that, if it could be done, I would 
join with it. 
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^^ On hearing this, I interrupted the wit- 
ness, and appealed to the Court, saying, 
^Know you who this witness is? know 
you that he was an officer of the King, 
kicked out of tiie army for miserable 
cowardice? Will you allow the evidence of 
such a man to be heard against an 
officer.' 

" ^ Sir,' said Colonel Harnson, * the ques- 
tion is not what the witness fm been; he 
is now, praised be the Lord, a servant of 
the Parliament: he has seen the error of 
his ways, and is a labourer in the vine- 
yard of the people. But, sir, that is not 
the question. The question is, speaketh he 
truth? Dost thou deny, Colonel Frankland, 
the words he hath imputed to thee? Thou 
wast ever a man of truth; deny them, 
and we will believe thee.' 

"I held my peace for a moment; then 
I said, *Sir, if I deny them not wholly, 
yet let me say the words were spoken not 
in public; they were spoken in communing 
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with a Mend, and if heard, ought not to 
have been repeated by any one pretending to 
be a gentleman.' 

" ^ Clerk, note that the prisoner denieth 
not the words,' said the Colonel. Then, 
addressing me, he said, ^Colonel Frankland, 
thy doctrines about gentlemen, and all that, 
may be very suitable to thy new party; we 
do not hold that the State is to be served 
and saved by such chivalrous notions. The 
words thou spokest were heard, and they 
are the more treasonable because they were 
intended to be secret. Proceed, Joshua,' he 
said, *with thy evidence.' 

^^ Joshua, or Slasher, then proceeded, and, 
having succeeded so £91* in establishing his 
truthfulness, he stated many other things 
inculpating me ; which, when I denied, I 
was not believed, because he had commenced 
by stating the truth. Long was the inquiry, 
and long the discussions between me and 
Slasher; who was, however, supported, not 
only by the other two respectable gentle- 
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men who were here as Commissioners, but 
by the fitnatic prejudices of Harrison, and 
the covetousness of Desborough. When it 
was all over, I saw that my fate was 
sealed, and I should be condemned of treason 
to the Parliament, — I who have sacrificed 
fortune, personal feelings, all the habits of a 
gentleman's life to their service ! I retired. 
The next morning I was summoned to attend 
the court martial, and Colonel Harrison pro- 
nounced the sentence. 

"He said I had served the Common- 
wealth long, — ^the more bitter was the fall- 
ing away ; that the evidence showed very 
clearly that I had abandoned the army just 
when the presence of men of mark and 
reputation was most important to its weU- 
being; that I had been proved to have 
used language only fit for a determined 
malignant, and which no officer well aflfected 
to the Commonwealth ever could have used; 
and that it was tolerably clear that I was 
engaged in some plot for the overthrow of 

▼OL. II. 8 
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the Parliament and the Lord Gteneral. ^ And 
it is the sentence of this Court, sir/ he con- 
cluded, ^ that you are adjudged to death.' 
The officers rose; I was removed to my 
quarters, and left aloux^. 

"Presently, my gaoler, Elijah, came to 
me. He told me the sentence had been 
.forwarded to the Lord General, and he 
desired to see me, to hear whether I had 
aught to say in mitigation; that he had 
left his horse and a horse for me in the 
back court-yard, whence a narrow passage 
led to Charing Cross, and thence we could 
proceed to Greenwich, where the General 
then was transacting public business, and 
that I must prepare to follow him. While 
he was speaking, a soldier came and spoke 
to him, saying that the Lord General de- 
sired to see him instantly; that he was to 
wait for no man, no, not an instant. Elijah, 
desiring me to be in readiness, and remind- 
ing me where the horses were, departed 
instantly, taking the precaution of locking 
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my door; which he did vnih so much noise 
and over care, that, when he was gone, 
I thought I would look at it, and I found 
he had locked and unlocked it half-a-dozen 
times, and left it unlocked* ^Upon this 
hint I spake,' as your favourite Will hath 
it, and, dressing myself for a ride in my 
large cloak, I walked quietly fortli, and 
finding the way to the back court-yard, 
found there also a horse saddled, standing 
very quietly. I mounted, and pacing leisurely 
through the passage Elijah had described, 
soon reached Charing Ooss; but I did 
npt go to Greenwich, feeling sure that the 
Lord General had something to do with the 
matter, and that the sooner I was out of 
the way the better he would be pleased. 

" I feel sure that, while I live, he will 
not allow my estate to be sequestered: but 
I doubt hi. power to avert it if I remain 
in England ; and, .therefore, I must depart 
without delay. He will take care that I 
have 'time to escape, if I dally not : this 
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evening, therefore, my Mend, I mnst leave 
you. But thou, Bachel, shalt not go with 
me — nay, no entreaties; do not attempt 
to alter my purpose. I leave thee to the 
guardianship of Sir John, until Hubert's 
release from his attendance shall permit 
thy husband to be thy guardian; and my 
blessing will be on thy union with him. 
We, Sir John, shall not see peace in Eng- 
land; though our children may." 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

CROMWELLIAK TACTICS. 

The Lord General had, in truth, had 
much to do in FranMand's escape. Orom- 
weU's situation, at the particular period on 
which we are now touching, was very 
peculiar and precarious. He had, at the 
head of the army, mastered the Parliament; 
and so long as he held the army with 
him, he was master of England. But his 
army was composed of very heterogeneous 
materials. Among his leading and most 
popular officers — men not yet sufficiently 
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accustomed to his rule, except in purely 
miKtary matters, to enable him to control 
them, and with ^hose services he could 
not dispense, by reason of their talents and 
the fevour in which they were held by 
the soldiery — among these, I say, were 
many who competed with him for power. 
There were others, who, despising the 
power of this world, were devoured by a 
wild fanaticism, which led them to contem- 
plate a sort of saintly republic, in which 
the servants of the Lord were to be all 
rulers of the people, but all equal among 
themselves: and there were others, and the 
most influential, because the most vigorous 
and determined, who were staunch repub- 
Ucans, and bad no mind, having overthrown 
one master, to have another under a dijfferent 
name. 

The men of the latter class were unmiti- 
gated in their opinions and conduct towards 
all who, in the remotest degree, supported 
monarchy ; and, above all, those who, like 
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Colonel Fraokland, had been guilty of 
what was termed backsliding — a turning 
back from the plough. For such men they 
deemed that Tophet was ordained of old; 
and they would have felt little more com- 
punction at casting them into the fiery 
flaming furnace, than did Darius with the 
three Jews of old; or than would an in- 
quisitor of the fourteenth century with any 
who questioned that a wafer, treated with 
a certain manipulation, was the real body 
of God. 

Moreover, there were among the officers 
many who, while the reign of the saints 
was on their lips, and while their aspira- 
tions were all apparently directed toward a 
spiritual republic, were, nevertheless, keenly 
alive to the necessity of the future saints 
being, in the meanwhile, well endowed 
mortals : they had longing eyes for broad 
acres, and were never very loth to find 
guilt in any who, on being convicted, had 
patrimonial acres to pert with. Taking all 
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these things into consideration, one has a 
tolerably clear view of the reason why 
Cromwell was obliged to tolerate many acts, 
the absurd injustice of which he was far 
too clear-headed not to see, though not 
powerful enough to prevent; unless, indeed, 
he had been wiUing to exclaim with the 
Boman, fiat justitia mat caelum : a maxim 
which, whether it be right or wrong, he was 
not superhuman enough to be either willing 
to enforce, or to believe himself capable 
of enforcing, in the very midst of a poli- 
tical convulsion that threatened anarchy to^ 
England, if not controlled by the strong 
hand. 

Cromwell was neither the demi-god that 
Thomas Carlyle would represent him, nor 
the demi-devil that Lord Clarendon^ and 
the host of writers who have pinned their 
faith on his school of political history, 
would make him out to be. He was sim- 
ply a man of the greatest capacity, gifted 
with the most unbounded energy and de- 
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termination, and a strong instinct for rule. 
He felt himself capable of reorganising 
the disjecta membra of the political body. 
He found himself placed, by a series of dr- 
cumstances, in a position in which the rule 
of the kingdom must Ml into his hands, 
if he acted with conmion sense, and did 
not yield too much to sentiment. He never 
willingly inflicted suffering; but he would 
not ruin his own cause, and the cause 
of political regeneration, to save others from 
the consequences of their own weakness or 
vacillation. 

Hence, in such cases as that of Colonel 
Frankland, and which is but a type of the 
numerous absurdities that were forced upon 
him by the fmatic folly of his followers, 
he w^s not strong enough to act on his 
own good sense and humane feelings, and 
could only avert or palliate injustice by 
temporising. He had, on Frankland's resig- 
nation of his commission, entertained suspi- 
cions that the man who by his social posi- 
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tion and ties was naturally bound to the 
Eoyalifit party, and had only been led by 
his intellect to side with the popular cause, 
migH by an easy transition, when he had 
ceased to go with the revolution, slide back 
into Eoyalist sympathies; and he did not 
intend to permit the Boyal cause to gain 
the adherence of so able an ofl&cer. There- 
fore he had despatched Slasher and his co- 
ordinate Commissioners to act as spies upon 
Colonel Trankland, that he might know 
the state of the Colonel's mind, and the 
tendency of his actions; so as to interpose 
whenever it should be necessary, and take 
measures to defeat any such tergiversation. 
But he knew well, also, his instruments; 
and though he received their information, 
he reserved to himself the construction he 
should put upon it. But the charges against 
Frankland had leaked out through the hatred 
of Slasher, and had reached the ears of 
other officers of rank; and they urged upon 
Cromwell that the backsliding malignant, as 
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they designated him, should be tried for his 
treason to the State. 

Cromwell could not yet aflford to thwaxt 
the prejudices of his officers to save Frank- 
land, and was therefore compelled to swallow 
his contempt for their understandings and 
motives, and to order a court martial. His 
own rank of course, as Commander-in-chief, 
precluded his being of the court martial; 
nor indeed, if he had been, could he have 
ventured to stem the torrent of bigotry 
which led men, otherwise able, to see guilt, 
on such evidence as that produced : evidence 
on which the clear and cool-headed General 
would not have hung his tom cat. He, 
therefore, let things take their 'course, well 
knowing that Frankland was prejudged; and 
he dgtermined only to step in at the last 
moment, and save himself from (Airying 
into effect the gross absurdity of liis officers. 

ISo doubt he might, as Commander-in- 
chief, have reversed the sentence; but to 
have done so, would have been to peril his 
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authority for an object which he did not 
deem deserving the sacrifice: for, as we 
have observed, Cromwell, though as care- 
less of his life and his power as any his- 
torical man ever was, when the object at 
stake was vast; though as mercifdl in the 
exercise of power as any man possessing so 
much authority ever was; and, though feel- 
ing as much real desire for the good of 
his country as is usually to be found in 
that class of God's instruments called am- 
bitious men ; was not a sentimentalist. Had 
he been so, it would have been his head, 
and not that of Charles, that would have 
rolled on the block; had he been so, the 
Civil War would never have assimied the 
substantial form that laid the foundation 
of tiie free institutions with which this 
country has since been blessed. 

Cromwell, I say, was not a sentimentalist ; 
and, though willing to save Frankland, if 
he could without peril to himself, he was 
not disposed to weaken his own authority by 
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an injudicious stretch of it^ to save a man, 
who, after all, had brought upon himself 
his fate, by joining a party without well 
considering the work that party had to do, 
and had then shrunk from it, at the very 
moment when determination in its objects 
was essential to its yery existence. 

Still the General did not like to spill 
blood when it could be spared, and he liked 
still less, gross folly. He resolved, there- 
fore, in his own manner, to see that the 
sentence of the fimatic court martial should 
be a hruium falmm. 

On the sentence being presented to him 
for ratification by Elijah, who was the orderly 
in attendance, he looked at it, and, with 
a slight sneer, took a pen and dashed off 
the well known Oliver Cromwell at the foot 
of it; ordering sentence to be executed that 
day week. Then he took a few turns up and 
down the room, and thus addressed Elijah. 

"Thou hast served under this Colonel 
I think, friend?" 
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" Yea, my Lord, I have/' replied Elijati. 

"And he was a good officer and kindly 
to his men, I bethink me?" said Oliver. 

"Truly, sir; he was a noble officer, and 
greatly beloved of the regiment." 

"Ah!" said Cromwell, "but men must 
love others well indeed before they wiU 
risk life or limb or worldly goods for 
them." 

Elijah looked inquiringly at his commander, 
but made no reply. 

"I say," repeated CromweU in a louder 
voice, "that a man must be much beloved 
before his fellows will risk a little for him. 
Dost thou love thy old Colonel?" 

"Ay, truly, my Lord," replied Elijah, 
" I love him well enough to do aught for 
him that I might without failing in my 
duty to thee and the Parliament." 

"Thou shouldst have said to the Par- 
liament and me," said Cromwell, with a 
smile. Then putting both his hands on the 
Serjeant's shoulders, he looked right into his 
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eyes with that clear, strong, seaxching look, 
which was one of the pecuUarities of Crom- 
well. Elijah flinched not under it, and 
Cromwell relaxed his hold. "Thou art to 
be trusted," he said ; " I read thee for an 
honest man : would to God I had more 
such ! Hearken ; thou wilt take this war- 
rant to the Colonel, and thou mayst tarry 
with him alone for a space, and speak such 
comfort as thou canst. But I may have 
need of thee; if I send for thee, do thou 
come back quickly : and mark, when thou 
dost leave him, have a care," he said very 
slowly and deliberately, "to lock the pri- 
soner's door : thou must siu^ly lock it, I 
would not have him escape. But an' he 
should escape, thou wilt take a score of 
horse and pursue: thou wilt be sure to 
overtake him; therefore, ride not the beasts 
unmercifully. The horses of the Parliament 
cannot be destroyed, even for the sake of 
catching a malignant a little sooner. Dost 
thou understand me?" he said, with an 
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expression of countenance, in which benevo- 
lence, ond a certain degree of waggishness 
(which was one of Oliver's characteristics) 
were strangely blended. 

" My Lord, I believe I do," replied Elijah, 
with a look of great stoliiUty. 

"Then go thy ways: and, mark me, for- 
get that thou hast seen Oliver Cromwell 
this day. Do thy service well, and thy 
General will not forget thee." 

Elijah was quick-witted, as well as brave; 
and as he would have perilled his life, 
though he was too honest to break his 
oath as a soldier, to save Frankland, he 
had no difficulty in conceiving that he was 
just to translate his commander's orders back- 
wards. Accordingly, he made the arrange- 
ments with Colonel FrauklaQd, by which, 
as we have seen, with a show of vigilance 
that would have deceived any but Oliver 
himself, Frankland quietly escaped to Wil- 
lingham, was quietly overlooked there, and 
as quietly went to Southampton, and on 
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board of a ship, then sailing for France, 
just as Elijah commenced his march from 
the neighbourhood of Willingham to catch 
him. 

Harrison and Desborough, when they 
found that the prisoner had escaped, were 
urgent with Cromwell that steps should 
be taken to confiscate his property. But 
Cromwell told them he would have nothing 
to do with it : he had his doubts whether 
the sentence was right; nevertheless, out 
of respect for the Court, he had signed it 
and ordered the execution; but, if they 
could not keep their prisoner when they 
had him, it was their own feult. And he 
threw out hints that the President of the 
court martial was himself open to great 
censure at the hands of the General com- 
manding, for so serious a neglect of pre- 
caution. 

"Had I not strictly charged the Ser- 
jeant of my personal guard to watch," he 
said, " there would not have been even any 
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pursuit. Look to it well, Colonel Harrison, 
that the next malignant thou triest escapeth 
not thus." 

There was no more to be said. Harri- 
son and Desbolwigh were h&t children in 
the hands of their great chief; and, if they 
had any suspicions, they dared not give 
them utterance; and Frankland's lands were 
not confiscated. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

From the time when the leaders of the 
anny determined on the trial of the King, 
a determination which took place, as my 
readers will recollect, in the middle of 
January, 1642, his situation became most 
painful : not, I mean, in reference to the 
approaching danger — for that he had been 
prepared, under the heavy hand of misfor- 
tune and with the consolations of reUgion— 
but painful in the change which took place 
in his treatment; which thenceforth was as 
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wanting in kindness and as Ml of humi- 
liation as was possible. The ordinary obsery- 
vances of attendance on a gentleman were 
dispensed with; Charles was left, without 
even a show of respect from the chiefs, to 
the rude ministering of the guard placed 
over him; and his very meals were served, 
as rations would be delivered out, by the 
common soldiers of that guard. 

These are trifles, perhaps, to a philosophic 
mind; but there are few minds phHosophic 
enough to meet contumely, when they have 
been accustomed to respect ; roughness almost 
brutal, when they have been accustomed to 
polish ; and, worst of all, dirt, gross plebeian 
dirt, when they have been accustomed all 
their lives to a fastidious and delicate clean- 
liness in all about them. Yet, to such trials 
of the habits of a whole life was the King 
subjected, at a period when, it being all but 
certain that he was doomed to pass from 
this world, it would have been but a com- 
mon exercise of Christian charity to make 
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that passage as little rugged and bitter as 
possible. 

On the justice or propriety of the trial 
and execution of the King, it is scarcely 
part of the business of a novelist to dissert ; 
yet on that question I will say, that good 
and sensible men^ may well, even at this 
distance of time, hold different opinions. 
But whatever may be men's opinions on 
that question, this at least is clear, that, 
when imprisoned and destined for the ordeal 
of a trial — unknown, at least, to the laws 
and usages of the land, even if it was justi- 
fiable — ^it was a base neglect of the com- 
monest charities of Christian men not to 
extend to the King the outward respect 
and substantial comfort, of attention to his 
rank ; to his life long habits ; to his grievous 
misfortune; and it is a foul blot on the 
escutcheon of all concerned, more especi- 
ally of Cromwell, who had the power to 
order it otherwise, that the last moments of 
the man who was, at any rate, a £ing. 
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though an unfortunate and, perhaps, a blame- 
worthy King, should have been oppressed 
by contumely and coarse neglect. There 
is no excuse for it; not ey^i in the rude- 
ness of the age: for men of such intellect 
as Cromwell are in advance of their age; 
and he might have well so far presumed, as 
to have siurounded the devoted Eing with 
all that could temper the bitter fate that 
was reserved for him. 

Charles was then, as I have said, not a 
mere prisoner, but a despised and insulted 
prisoner. But misfortune, which he had 
never had the wisdom to avert, he had, at 
least, the magnanimity to endure, with the 
fortitude of a Bpartan, and the patient resig- 
nation of a Christian. Often, when his old 
and tried clerical friend, Bishop Juxon, and 
his more fiery young CavaHer attendant, 
Hubert, were ready to explode with indig- 
nation at the slights put upon their Boyal 
master by the rough soliUers of the Com- 
monwealth, would Charles himself check 
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th^m, and with gentle reproof remind them 
that it became i^ot a Christian man to 
resent injuries. 

On one occasion, when the King's dinner, 
being brought in, was almost flung upon the 
table by the soldier who brought it him, 
clothed in dirty amour, and still reeking 
with the fumes of tobacco, Hubert burst out. 

"Out upon thee, thou base knave,'' he 
said; "is it thus thou bearest thyself be- 
fore the King?" and he was springing 
forward to chastise him on the spot; but 
Charles restrained him. 

"Nay," he said, "Hubert, be not angry; 
the poor fellow meaneth no wrong : he hath 
seen his officers treat me contemptuously. 
"^jThat can he know but that it is right so 
to treat Charles Stewart? Get thee gone, 
good fellow," he added good-humouredly to 
the soldier; "yet stay," handing him a 
few silver pieces, "the King is but poor 
now, but he hath still a few pence to get 
a draught of ale for an old soldier." 
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The soldier slunk out, ashamed of his 
rudeness; and Hubert, rebuked by the quiet 
dignity of his Sovereign's patience, held his 
peace as they sat down to their homely meal. 

The King, however, though he bore these 
things with patience, and with an outward 
show of cheerfiilness, was deeply moved and 
wounded by them. 

" It is hard to bear," he said, after eating 
for some time in silence, "this rude and 
rough treatment. Surely a changed spirit 
hath come over the people of England, when 
they can thus suffer their King to be in- 
sulted by the very common soldiery. Alas ! 
what it forbodes, I fear to think; yet, they 
cannot — ^they cannot mean, Juxon, in truth, 
to put in force this threat of trying the 
King. I am the head of the State still: 
has it ever been heard, in the wildest times 
of the history of this land, that the people 
have sat as judges upon the King?" 

"Alas, sir!" said Juxon, "I know not 
what to fear or to expect. I believe not 
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that the people have yet so far lost all 
sense of allegiance to your Majesty, as to 
desire this outrage. But the people are 
now nothing. It is Cromwell and his fierce 
army that rule the land; and there are 
men among them who, I fear, have no more 
reverence for the kings of this earth, than 
they would have for the meanest of your 
Majesty's soldiers." • 

"Thou dost not think, Juxon, that they 
will dare to persist?" 

"Nay, sir, I know not," replied the 
Bishop. " But I would entreat your Majesty 
to dismiss these painful thoughts. Let us 
trust in the Lord of Hosts that he will 
protect you." 

"I do, my old friend, place my trust in 
Him, and Him alone; for in man, I see, 
none can be placed. What have I done, 
that my people should thus rise up against 
me, and thirst for my blood? Was it I 
who began this unnatural war? Have not 
the Commons, from the first hour when I 
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ascended the throne of my fathers, sought 
occasion for quarrel with me? Have they 
not refused me the supplies needful for 
government ? Have they not even sought to 
insult and degrade their Sovereign? Have 
they not pried into my very household life, 
and sought to direct how the Ejng should 
pray ? Oh ! Straflford, Strafford ! " he con- 
tinued, in ^ fit of ungovernable emotion, 
"would that I had stood firm when these 
men of blood sought thy life. Had I saved 
thee, I should not now be without a friend 
powerfiil to save my throne and life. It is 
too late, it is too lateP' And the King 
bowed his head on the table, and tears fell 
from his eyes. 

In a few minutes, however, the paroxysm 
passed away; and, turning to his friends, 
the King began again to converse cheer- 
fully, though still on the subject of the 
threatened trial. 

"They can," he said, "take no more 
than my life, and that I have ever been 
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willing to resign for the good of my coun- 
try. If it be the will of God that I should 
die for England, I will die cheerfullyy if 
my death is to be the price of peace. But 
it is hard, gentlemen, for one who has been 
King, to bear the treatment of a common 
malefftctor. Let the subject pass for the pre- 
sent. And thou, my young soldier," he 
said, turning to Hubert, ^^this is but a 
melancholy life for thee. I warrant thou 
wouldst rather be sitting by the side of thy 
Bachel, who I hear is a sweet and beauteous 
maiden." 

Hubert coloured high; but he rose, and 
taking the Eing's hand and kissing it 
respeetfuUy, he repUed, with some emotion, 

"That I would fain be by BachePs side 
for a few moments, if your Majesty were in 
safety and again at the head of an army, 
I will not deny. But it is not a Willingham 
who could enjoy his own happiness with a 
quiet heart, while the King needs a faithful 
servant." 
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" I doubted not thy love for me, Hubert," 
said the King, gently passing his hand 
over the young man's head ; " but I have 
been young myself, and I know where 
the young heart must be: it grieves me 
to the soul to be the cause of misery to 
aU who love me. But, about thy Bachel: 
is her father safe? I heard he had been 
brought to a court martial: knowest thou 
for what?" 

"Because, sire, he had expressed some 
kindly feelings towards your Majesty ; and 
he was tried and condemned to death." 

" Death !" exclaimed the King, with a look 
of horror. "Death for a few words of pity 
for a discrowned King ! Oh, England, 
England! ye would kill your King as a 
tyrant; and to what far deeper tyranny 
than ever Charles Stewart was guilty of, 
will ye be surrendered? But surely, surely 
they cannot have put him to death for 
that!" 

"No, sir, he has escaped; and in my 
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inmost heart I cannot but think that his 
escape has been favoured." 

" By whom ?" said the King, eagerly. 

" By the General ; by Cromwell himself. 
How else could he have escaped, surrounded 
as he was?" 

A bright gleam of hope shot across the 
Bang's face. 

"There is mercy in him yet," said he, 
as if speaking to himself. "He can save 
me. WiU he ? God knows : may His spirit 
descend upon him, and soften his heart." 

While they were yet speaking, the Serjeant 
of the guard, our friend Elijah, made his 
appearance. His countenance was sad and 
gloomy ; his manner was respectful, almost 
reverential, as he entered, and, raising his 
hand with military salute, made the nearest 
approach to a bending of the body, that 
a soldier of the Parliament could venture 
upon. 

" I grieve, sir," he said, addressing the 
King, "to be the bearer of an order most 
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painful to deliver. I am commanded to re- 
quest that your Majesty wiU * prepare to 
quit this place for London. A squadron of 
horse is in readiness to escort you, and in 
an hour it is hoped your Majesty will be 
ready to depart." 

Charles flushed to an almost purple colour. 
It was not the man's manner; that was as 
respectful as the recent treatment he had 
received was gross : it was not the imme- 
iUate shock of the communication, overthrow- 
ing all his just new-bom hopes of Cromwell's 
interference: it was not the fear of death. 
It was a mixture of feelings. Proud, even 
in this last extremity, — ^still believing him- 
self Xing, still feeling as a King — ^his pride 
was shocked at receiving, as it were, orders 
from his people: orders not the less peremp- 
tory that they were conveyed in respectful 
language. He had, for a moment, buoyed 
himself up with hope ; and visions of safety, 
perhaps of restoration, had passed like golden 
clouds over his disturbed brain. And now 
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this message came like an electric shock, 
makiiig his brain reel and his heart almost 
cease its pulsations. Sut the Eing soon 
rallied, though the heart of the man Mnted : 
rising with dignity, he filled a cup of wine 
and, taking a draught of it, handed the cup 
with a firm hand to EUjali, saying, 

"Drink, friend, of the cup of which I, 
thy King, have drunk; thou wilt not, in 
thy decline of life, regret that thou hast 
tasted of the cup that the lips of Charles 
Stewart have touched. Bid thy officer be pre- 
pared ; I will presently be ready to depart." 

Elijah bowed low as he took the cup. 

"May the Lord protect you, sir!" he 
could not help saying. 

" Nay, friend," said Charles smiling, " utter 
not treason. I have perilled friends enough: 
I would not that pity for the King should 
bring into trouble, the only one of my guards 
who has for weeks recollected that I am 
the King. These friends," he pursued, " may 
accompany me?" 
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"Surely, sir," replied Elijah: "the Lord 
General hath expressly commaiided that the 
reverend prelate who is with you should be 
permitted to remain; and of Captain Wil- 
lingham, nothing has been said; wherefore, 
I presume, his attendance will not be pre- 
vented." 

" I thank thy General even for this small 
courtesy," said the King. " Farewell." 

That evening a carriage, escorted by a * 
party of horse, drove rapidly to London; 
and before nightfaU King Charles was in 
one of the chambers of Whitehall: never 
more to leave his prison but for the hall 
of trial and the scaffold. 
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CHAPTEK X. 



THE ABGUMENT. 



While the King's trial was being debated, 
his faithful young attendant, Hubert, was 
still permitted to be with him, and all that 
the most respeotM and tender attention on 
his part could do to soothe the King's 
suffering was done ; but confinement and 
anxiety were obviously wearing down his 
young spirite, as his shrunken and pale 
face attested. 

"Hubert," said the King to him one day, 
having observed the young man's worti-out 
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looks, ^^thou needest a little ohange. Cap- 
tivity is m for the old, but for the young 
it is death : go forth and refresh thyself 
with somewhat of change from this dismal 
prison." 

"If, sir, I could be your escort to leave 
this, willingly would I go," replied Hubert; 
"but unless your Majesty desires to be 
alone, I will not leave you." 

"No, Hubert, no," said the King, press- 
ing his hand, "I desire not to be alone ^ 
but I cannot bear to see thy young face 
so sad and worn with fatigue, and, I fear, 
with sorrow for me. It is grief enough to 
me to have brought misfortune upon so 
many friends; I cannot see thee, almost 
the last whom they have left me, sinking 
before my very eyes. I tell thee thou 
needest rest and change; go and leave me, 
for a day at least, and recruit thyself if 
thou canst, with some amusement fitting 
thy age : the King wishes it." 

Hubert bowed low, replying, "If your 
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Majesty indeed wishes it, I will not longer 
refuse; but for that, I could not have en- 
joyed even God's fresh air while I left 
your Majesty a prisoner and alone." 

" Go, then, my young friend," said Charles 
kindly; "I shall the better enjoy the sight 
of thy face again, when thou retumest to 
me, with a little more colour and cheerful- 
ness in it." 

Hubert, thus almost commanded to take 
a holiday, prepared himself to go forth 
in public, and to mingle in the stream of 
human life, to which he had been for some 
time a stranger. He took his way from 
Whitehall and sauntered into the park, list- 
lessly enjoying the fresh air and the hum 
of voices; things not thought of by those 
who are free in heart and limb, but pleasant 
and soothing to him who has been for weeks 
a prisoner with a heavy heart. Weary, 
however, after a while, with mere saunter- 
ing about, and beginning to feel the cravings 
of human appetite — ^which, in the young at 
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least, no grief or anxiety suffices to postpone 
beyond certain limits — ^he bent his way to- 
wards the city, intending to amuse kimself 
by examining the booths of the traders, even 
then gay and liyely, though they had not 
reached the pitch of splendour which graces 
modem Cheapside. At the same time he 
looked about for some quiet tavern, where 
he might dine without risk of riot and poli- 
tical squabble. 

Such a place he fancied he had found in 
Holbom, near the spot where now stands 
Fumival's Inn, and not far distant from 
the house long afterwards famous as the 
dwelling-place of a scholar, then compara- 
tively obscure, but whose fame has sincei 
been the fame of England. It was a quiet 
inn, somewhat standing back from the road, 
with a small garden-kind of court-yard in 
front of it, and with a look of substantial 
comfort, mixed with a gravity and quietude, 
that indicated it as not the resort of the 
gallants or debauchees of either party: it 
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looked what it was in &ot, a house to 
which scholars and clergymen, and other 
persons of grave caste and temperate habits, 
resorted. 

Thither Hubert bent his steps, and though, 
on his first entrance into the capaciouB and 
quiet eating-room, his dress and air appeared 
to create somewhat of surprise, no objec- 
tion was offered, and, several clerical look- 
ing persons returning gravely his courteous 
salute, he took his seat at an unoccupied 
table and called for such refreshment as he 
needed. 

'He had not been seated long before he 
perceived that he had dropped into the 
midst of the very thing which he had 
entered the house in the hope of avoiding, 
viz., political discussion. At the table next 
to him sat several gentlemen, two of whom 
were apparently non-conformist dergymen, 
and one a clergyman of the Established 
Church; the fourth was a civilian. They 
were sitting over a moderate bowl of punch, 
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of which the clergymen partook very spar- 
ingly and the civilian scarcely at all. 

The latter was a man of about forty, or 
perhaps less; dressed in black, neatly, but 
ra.ther economically. He was of middle size, 
and, without being actually thin, bordering on 
the spare. His hair was light brown, and 
parted on his forehead, a la Raphael, hang- 
ing down over his shoulders, in a fashion 
which would have designated him as a 
Cavalier; but the gravity of his counten- 
ance, in the slightest possible degree ap- 
proaching sourness, forbade the thought. 
His complexion had obviously been originally 
of a womanly fairness, and of a ruddy 
colour: it was still indeed fair, and not 
without colour, but it bore * the unmistake- 
able marks of severe study and the mid- 
night vigil. A fall large forehead, a prominent 
nose, thoughtful and apparently rather weak 
eyes, aad ftdl lips and chin, complete the 
picture of the individual whose clear and 
melodious voice Hubert now heard, pouring 
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forth in long, Ml, rotund sentences, as if 
he were talking blank verse, and without 
an atom of heat or fierceness, those high 
democratic doctrines which were utter abomi- 
nation to him. Still the voice and the 
manner enchained him : like the wedding 
guest held by the glittering eye of the 
" Ancient Mariner," he was spell boimd, and 
could not but listen. They were in full 
dispute about the topic of the day — the 
King's trial. 

"Surely, Mr. Milton," said the Episco- 
palian, whom the others addressed as Doctor, 
"surely, you justify not the trial of the 
Ejng! By what authority do the Commons 
alone — assuming that, in any case, it can be 
lawfiil for the people to sit in judgment 
on their Sovereign — ^by what authority, I 
ask, do the Commons alone pretend to try 
the King, who is alone the fountain of 
justice? But, more than that, has it ever 
been heard that a people could lawfully try 
and condemn to death him who reigns by 
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the choice of Gk)d, and is responsible to God 
alone." 

"Nay," returned Milton, "you beg, 
reverend sir, the whole question. I admit 
not that kings reign by the choice of God, 
or are accountable to Gbd alone : to say that, 
were to overturn all law and government ; for 
if so, aU oaths and covenants at coronations 
are but vain : for, if the £jing fears not 
God, as too many of them have not feared 
Him, then, indeed, we hold our lives and 
our estates by the tenure of his mere grace 
and mercy, and as from a God, and not a 
mortal magistrate."* 

"Well," replied the Doctor, "let us as- 
sume, for the sake of argument, that the 
£jng is not accountable to God alone; still, 
by the law of this land, his crown and 
dignity are his inheritance, which none can 
disturb, whatever may have been his crimes: 

* I need not tell the erudite reader, that portions of the doctrines 
h&ee put in the mouth of John Milton, are culled ih>m his learned 
and elaborate treatise on Gtovemment. Would that I could impart 
to the whole, the Ti^our of his masculine style. 
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if, indeed, he has committed any. And, at 
least, his right is as much a right of inherit- 
ance, as that of any subject to his estate. 
But if the King had committed crimes, still 
the people are not his judges, even if the 
people spoke through their lawful repre- 
sentatives, the Lords and Commons; for the 
King is as much an estate as the Lords 
and Commons, and how can either alone 
judge the other?" 

"To say," retorted Milton, "that the 
King hath as good a right to his crown 
and dignity as any man to his inheritance, 
is to make the subject no better than the 
King's slave; his chattel or his possession, 
that may be bought and sold. Sut suppose 
it to be of right hereditary, still, if a sub- 
ject may, for certain crimes, forfeit his in- 
heritance to the King, so may a King, for 
crimes proportionate, forfeit his inheritance 
to the people. Thou sayest the people can- 
not be the King's judge; but I dare own, 
as part of my faith, that if there be a King 
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who hath committed great crimes against his 
people, the sword of justice is above him, 
in whose hand soever is found sufficient 
power to avenge such crimes: for if all 
human power to execute, not accidentally 
but iutendedly, the wrath of God upon evil- 
doers be of God, as ye of the clergy do say, 
then that power, whether ordinary, or if that 
faU, extraordinary, so executing that intent 
of God, is lawful and not to be resisted." 

"But then," rejoined the Doctor, "you 
must at least show that the £ing has com- 
mitted such crimes. You must show that 
he has been a wicked tyrant, a despoUer 
of his people." 

"I will not say,'' replied Milton, "that 
this King hath been so wicked a tyrant as 
to deserve death ; I leave that to his judges. 
But that he hath done enough to deserve 
irialj I do say. Hath he not done all that 
in him lay to govern contrary to the esta- 
blished laws and usages of this land ? Hath 
he not governed for years without authority 
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to levy money, and yet levied it without 
the consent of the Commons ; nay, without 
a House of Commons at all? Hath he not 
enforced what he called loans, but which 
were in fact compulsory taxes? Hath he 
not done more? hath he not sought to 
force upon this Protestant people observ- 
ances only consistent with a creed which the 
people abhor? which the law of the land, 
the acts of his own predecessors, had form- 
ally abolished? 

" Te »y tee U no Uw to try Um for 
all this. But out of this grqw war: war 
between the people and the King ; and when 
that war has resulted in the defeat of the 
£ing, and he refuseth to yield to the just 
demands of the people— demands, in the be- 
ginning, amounting to no more than that 
the laws should be binding on the £ing as 
well as on the people — ^what course is open 
to the victor but the terrible v(b victis? It 
is idle to apply the rules of peace to such 
a condition of the people. It is idle to talk 
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of lenity and forbearance and subordination, 
when all the bands of society have been 
loosened by the very acts of the King ; who, 
victorious, would have doomed his rebellious 
subjects to death by the hundred; but who, 
vanquished, claims the immunity of his Eoyal 
rank. "When society is thus disorganised, 
all the immunities that flow from the law, 
and the law only, are at an end ; the people 
and the £ing are no longer people and 
King: they are, in truth, enemies, who have 
fought for supremacy; and the laws of war 
are the laws which the victor may lawfully 
apply." 

" If the Parliament would openly avow 
that," answered the Doctor, somewhat hotly, 
"it would be intelligible at least, if not 
justifiable. But they pretend they are pro- 
ceeding judicially. Judicially, in faith ! The 
trial they are preparing is but a mockery 
of justice : for I repeat it, there cannot be 
a judicial trial, except by the law; and the 
law knows no courts but the King's courts." 
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"Thy doctrine," answered Milton, still 
as calm and placid as if he were delivering 
a prelection to his pnpils, "showeth a mar- 
yellous forgetfulness of the state of this 
nation. Thy hypothesis assumes that the 
laws are in force; but, in truth, we are 
still in a state of war, in which the laws 
are suspended, in which the elements of a 
Court cannot subsist ; therefore, if any crime 
is to be tried and punished, it must be by 
a tribunal created pro hue vice : a tribunal 
deriving its authority from the necessity of 
some new means of enforcing order, while 
the old means established by law are in 
abeyance. If the lawftdness of a court of 
justice is to be tried, by its judge and pro- 
ceedings having the authority of tlie settled 
laws, no court of justice could exist law- 
fully in a time when the people and the 
Prince are at war together; for the judges 
would want the authority conferred by the 
appointment of the Prince. Shall we, then, 
say that, to add to the horrors of civil war. 
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men must carry to the fiill extent that 
principle, and say that, while the war lasts, 
no attempt may be made to constitute a 
tribunal for the punishment of evil-doers? 

" This Court that thou speakest of as of no 
authority, is constituted by whatever autho- 
rity remains in the land : by the authority 
of Parliament, which is the ruling power 
de facto. Wouldst thou deny that such a 
Court might lawftdly try and condemn auy 
common man for any common crime ? where- 
fore, then, may it not lawftdly try the 
Ejng, if he hath committed crimes? I as- 
sume that a King doth not reign by right 
divine, but that the people have a right 
to determine how they will be governed; 
and that the King has no authority to govern 
but according to the laws : and then it 
follows that, if the King govern contrary 
to the laws, the people are absolved from 
their allegiance, and may lawfully depose 
him. And it seemeth to me to follow, also, 
that, if the acts by which he has compelled 
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them to depose him are such grave infrac- 
tions of the law as to amount to crimes 
against the State, they may lawfully try 
him. That leaves the only question whether 
the acts of the Eing have amounted to such 
crimes; and th^t, as I have already said, 
I leave to the Court of Parliament that 
is to judge him: I am not his judge." 

"So that, after all ihis fine discourse. 
Master Milton," said the Doctor, "thou 
leavest the whole matter unsettled; for, if 
all thou sayest were true, still the question 
is, whether the King has committed crimes? 
And what chance is there of that ques- 
tion heing justly determined, when his 
judges are all as bitter republicans as thou 
art?" 

Hubert had listened in silence, but not 
in patience; his blood had been gradually, 
during Milton's harangue, reaching boiling 
point; and when he had concluded, and 
the Doctor had finished his short and sar- 
castic reply, he rose suddenly and, advancing 
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to the table, addressed them in a voice 
almost trembling with passion. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "I am no casuist 
to bandy arguments with Mr. Milton, and I 
take not on myself to answer his logic. But 
this I say, he may prove to himself and 
to others, as much as he will, by learned 
argument, that the King's trial is lawftd; 
and if it ends, as all men know it is pre- 
judged that it shall end, in the King's 
death, ye may call it a sentence^ and, doubt- 
less, ye will say it is the hand of God ; but 
mark my words — and remember that if they 
come not from a dying man, they come from 
one who waits day and night on a dying 
man — mark my words ; when ye have wrought 
this foul deed, your sophistry will be blown 
away as a cloud: the people will call it 
murder; and posterity, to the third and 
fourth generation, aye, so long as Eng- 
land shall be, will call it murder. I bid 
ye farewell." So saying, he called the host, 
and paying his reckoning, hastily departed. 
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"A comely youth, but a hot," said 
Milton to the Doctor. "Dost thou know 
who he is?" 

"I have seen him," replied the Doctor: 
"it is Hubert of Willingham, the King's 
friend and companion in his prison." 

"Truly," replied Milton, "methought by 
his look he was a maKgnant; but he hath 
the boldness and the frankness of an English 
gentleman. They are a good race, even 
though they be malignant." 

Hubert's intended recreation had thus ter- 
minated in an afternoon of irritation ; as do, 
indeed, too often, the best planned measures 
of human enjoyment. But he could not help, 
as he walked back to the palace, pondering 
on the calm and dispassionate arguments of 
the grave scholar; and, though he could not, 
in feeling, assent to the doctrines, a glim- 
mering of doubt came over his mind whether, 
in truth, his own opinions were so perfectly 
sound and reasonable as he had always be- 
lieved them to be. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE KING'S TRIAL. 

* ♦ 

All had been prepared for the King's 
trial; and on the 10th of January, 1649, 
early in the day, from the Water-gate at 
Whitehall, might be seen issuing a sad 
though imposing procession: first came the 
Ejng, escorted by a guard of soldiers, and 
a little behind him, his faithful friend, Juxon. 
His hair was quite grey, and his counte- 
nance grave, even to melancholy; but he 
walked erect, and with a firm step, ever 
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and anon looking round him at the crowd 
gathered together to see the show. 

At the foot of the stairs lay a barge, 
maimed by eight stout watermen, who, as 
the King approached, rose up respectfully, 
uncovering their heads. The oflBcer of the 
guard stepped forward and angrily ordered 
them to sit down, and put on their caps 
again ; but the men, though they obeyed the 
order to take their seats, remained bareheaded : 
nor would anything induce them to cover 
themselves ia Charles' presence. As he en- 
tered the barge, the guard closed round him, 
keeping off the people; and when he had 
taken his seat, the officer stepped in, and, 
taking the rudder ropes in his hand, stewed 
for Westminster; silently and swiftly the 
men pulled to the landing-place at the foot 
of Westmioster Bridge. 

There the procession was met by a strong 
guard of horse and foot, and slowly they 
marched the Boyal captive into the hall. 

Gorgeous, yet grave, was the array of 
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that solemn oeremony, in which, for the 
first time, the old hall of the Xorman 
Bufos was to receive a £ing arraigned by 
his people. Many strange and yiolent scenes 
had been enacted within its walls, but this 
was the most strange and yiolent of all. 

The npper end, where now is the broad 
flight of steps leading up to the House of 
Commons, was arranged as a temporary 
court ; and, in a chair of state, coyered 
with crimson velvet, sat the President, John 
Bradshaw. A desk, something like the 
desks used by our modem judges, only of 
larger proportions and ruder fashion, was 
placed before him; beneath was a table 
covered with a rich carpet, and suppUed 
with inkstands and writing materials, at 
which sat, in grave but fiill dress, the two 
clerks of the court; and, ranged down the 
sides of the hall, on benches covered with 
crimson cloth, sat the other members of 
the Court; Cromwell and the other great 
officers of the army at the head, and those 
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of less note below them. All were in their 
richest dresses, the officers in full uniform, 
and all covered; nor did any man move 
or uncover as the Eoyal prisoner entered, 
and was led to his seat by the sergeant- 
at-arms of the House of Commons. 

The Sang looked round at his judges with 
a steady gaze, and then took his seat: then, 
after a few seconds, he again rose and sur- 
veyed the Court, and the galleries at the 
lower end of the Hall, filled with spectators, 
and among them many ladies, some masked; 
and again he sat down* Again a fearful 
silence of a few moments; and then the 
President directed the arraignment to be 
read. 

A curious document was that arraignment, 
in which a people charged their King with 
treason and murder and tyranny, and with 
having taken up arms against the Commons 
of England. And, as these unwonted words 
fell upon the King's ear, he looked up and 
smiled, as if the thing was too ridiculous to 
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be more than a jest and a pageant; while 
fix)m the gallery proceeded some groans and 
some hisses. 

^^ Charles Stewart/' said the President, in 
a loud clear voice, when the clerk had 
finished, ^^you have heard the charge brought 
against you by the Commons of England; 
what have you to say in reply?" 

" I would first crave," answered the King 
(and as his voice was heard, all bent for- 
ward in eager silence), by whose authority 
I am here ?" 

"By that of the people," replied Brad- 
shaw. 

"I know of no authority," answered 
Charles, "to try men's lives in this realm, 
but that of the King." 

"Sir," said the President in reply, "the 
authority of Parliament is greater than that 
of the King, and by that authority you are 
brought here." 

"A Parliament," retorted Charles, "in 
England, is the King, the Lords, and the 
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Commons. I see here neither King nor 
Lords. You are not the Parliament of Eng- 
land; I deny your authority." 

" We are satisfied," answered the Presi- 
dent, with lowering brow, " of our authority. 
Dost thou make answer to the charge?" 

"Nay," repeated the ELrig; "I deny 
your authority as judges, and I will not 
answer ye." 

The members of the Court conferred to- 
gether in hurried whispers, and scraps of 
writing were passed to and fro between the 
President and the leading members. After 
a pause, Bradshaw rose. 

"Guards," he said, "remove the prisoner. 
This Court is adjourned till Monday : and 
for thee, Charles Stewart," he said, address- 
ing the Ejng, "consider well if thou wilt 
not then answer- This Court is called to- 
gether by the authority of the Parliament 
and the people; we are satisfied of our 
lawful power and authority, and shall pro- 
ceed. Look to it well." 
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The King • slightly bowed, and, rising, 
was again surrounded by guards, and re- 
turned to Whitehall as he had come. 

Two more days was this ceremony repeated : 
twice was the King arraigned, and called 
upon to answer; and twice did he haughtily 
deny the authority of the Court and refuse 
to plead. 

In the meantime London was in a state 
■of great excitement. The citizens collected 
in knots, and eagerly discussed the events 
of each day. And even then, at that, the 
eleventh hour, so divided were the feelings 
and opinions of men, that a well-organized 
movement might have rescued the King. 
But large bodies of soldiers patrolled the 
streets; and those of the citizens who were 
friendly to the King — and they were then, 
moved by pity, the majority — though they 
muttered threats, and spoke with some bold- 
ness, were not allowed the opportunity of 
any concert ; even if they could have screwed 
their courage to the sticking place, suffi- 
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ciently to brave the onslaught of that iron- 
coated and iron-hearted army that had struck 
such terror into men's minds. Therefore, 
though they pitied the King, and were ameized 
and horror-struck, they did nothing. 

On the third day, the King again stand- 
ing mute, the President directed the trial 
to proceed; and then commenced the exami- 
nation of witnesses. AU was done orderly 
and in true judicial form ; and, if the Court 
had -authority, there could be nothing to be 
said against its proceedings. But had it 
authority? That is the question which has 
been asked from that day; and that is the 
question on which difference of opinion will 
probably exist as long as this land remains 
a kingdom. 

The trial was over; the witnesses had 
proved that the King had appeared in arms 
against the people ; and fifty other things, 
all as well known, and not requiring much 
evidence to prove them. This closed the 
case for the arraignment. 
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Then, at last — as usual, when it was too 
late — ^the King rose and spoke. 

"Sir," he said, "I have denied, and stiU 
deny, your authority, and I will not now de- 
bate the subject. I expect no justice at your 
hands : ye have prejudged me ; and may God 
and the people, whose name you have usurped, 
forgive you. Yet, before you proceed, I 
desire to be heard by the Lords and Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled. To them I 
appeal: to them I have much to say in 
this matter, that concemeth the peace of 
this kingdom. This, and this only, will the 
ELag ask at your hands." 

The Court conferred, and retired to con- 
sider this matter ; and at the end of an hour 
they returned, when the President announced 
that they could not grant the King's request. 

Then arose Bradshaw once more^ and 
making a long and violent speech in re- 
capitulating the evidence, pronounced the 
sentence of the Court — ^Death ! And all the 
Court rose and lifted up their hands in assent. 
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Again the King rose in much agitation, 
exclaiming, 

"Will you hear me, sir, a word?" 

"Sir," replied Bradshaw, "judgment has 
been given and sentence passed; you cannot 
be heard." 

"But one word?" cried tibe King. 

"Ko, sir; we cannot hear you. Guards, 
remove the prisoner." 

" Shame ! shame on ye I Are ye men ?" 
uttered a clear female voice from the gallery ; 
ringing and echoing through the vaulted 
roof of the Hall, and electrifying the audience, 
who rose almost en masse, 

"Fire!" shouted the officer of the guard: 

* 

"fire into the gallery." 

But the soldiers, hard as they were, paused, 
and looked towards Cromwell. He gave no 
sign; and the officer dared not repeat the 
order. 

"But I demand to be heard," reiterated 
the King: I may be heard, even after sen- 
tence." 
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"Eemove him !" almost screamed the Pre- 
sident ; and the- guards, laying hands on the 
King, dragged Hm away, whHe he uttered 
incoherent exclamations, and endeavoured in 
vain to make himself heard. 

Then was passed round the warrant for 
the King's execution, a long scroll of parch- 
ment. One after another, the members of 
the Court signed it; first, Bradshaw, and 
then Cromwell, and then the rest. And as 
Cromwell took up the pen, to write the 
large bold signature of which the fac simile 
may be seen by the curious, on the printed 
copy of this famous document, he dipped 
it in the ink and jocosely marked the face 
of his neighbouring judge with a blotch of 
ink. 

Was this done in the exuberance of that 
somewhat gross and boyish pleasantry in 
which Oliver is known occasionally to have 
indulged? Or was it that, to cover the agi- 
tation of his strong heart, he made a 
show of ribaldry so unfitting the occasion? 
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None can now guess; but that he did 
so forget the solemnity of the tragedy in 
which they were all engaged, is beyond 
question. 

The Court then rose and broke up. 

Charles was conducted by his guards back 
to Whitehall, and, as he passed through the 
doors of Westminster Hall, crowds were sur- 
rounding it, and, blocking up every avenue, 
and cries and groans of various kinds were 
heard among the multitude. Some pressed 
forward to try and kiss his hand; some 
called out for "Justice" and "Execution;" 
but the great body of the people stood 
silent, amazed, stupified. Even among the 
soldiers of the guard at the doors, some 
seemed touched with pity; and a serjeant 
of tall and athletic form and grave, weather- 
beaten countenance, stepped forward as the 
King passed, saying, 

"God bless you, sir!" 

For which act of loyalty the officer in 
command struck him, with a ciu'se. 
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"Nay," said the King, "methinks the 
punishment exceeds the offence;" and, look- 
ing kindly at the soldier, he passed on. 
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CHAPTEK XII. 



DEEPER AND DEEPER STILL. 

Captain Slasher, or Joshua Sleek, and 
his Mend Zerubbabel, and others of the 
same set we have described in Chapter 11., 
were reunited at their orgies at the "Three 
Kings." 

The wine-cup was passing rapidly round, 
and loud and boisterous mirth rung fast 
and furious. But now their politics were 
no longer so indifferent as before; the tide 
had set too strongly one way: they were no 
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longer open to conviction. Most of them 
had been persuaded^ by reasons — golden 
reasons — acceptable to their intellectual 
faculties ; and it was now all for the Eepub- 
lic, and down with the King. 

" So the trial has come oflf, beloved/' 
said Joshua : " the man they called King is 
caged up like a caught lion, and the voice 
of the saints, to whom it has pleased the 
Lord to commit the care of this realm, 
hath gone forth against him, hum!" 

" Thou twangest it off well, friend Joshua," 
replied Zerubbabel: "the General himself 
could not have done it better." 

" Hush," interposed another of the com- 
pany : " speak ye not evil of princes and 
rulers; it is neither godly nor safe." 

"I speak nought against the General," 
replied Zerubbabel; "verily, on the con- 
trary, I profess I seek but to imitate hia 
Lordship's gifts." 

" Thou imitate his gifts !" exclaimed a 
tall fellow at the end of the table; '"thou 
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mightest as well try to imitate the wart 
on his nose." 

"Come, come," said Joshua, "it is dan- 
gerous to talk too much of a great man; 
stone walls, they say, have ears, and I 
counsel none to talk too lightly of the 
General, if he values his ears." 

"Eh! what, has he given thee a touch 
of the rough side of his tongue, friend Cap- 
tain?" retorted the tall man. 

" Mind thine own business," replied Joshua, 
"and drink thy liquor; and give us a song, 
-if thou canst not keep thy tongue from wag- 
ging about thy betters." 

"Verily I sing not carnal songs," re^ 
sponded the tall man; "but, if thou wilt, 
I will sing a psalm." 

"What say you, beloved?" said Joshua, 
addressing the company, with a sanctimonious 
leer ; " shall we seek the Lord in psalmody, 
or shall we have up the dice?" 

"The dice, the dice!" exclaimed a chorus 
of voices : " the voice of our brother is 
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sweet to the ear, and his paalmfl are choioe; 
bnt we can hear plenty of them all ihe day 
long when he is at the gnaxd^ionse. What 
sayest them, Ahab?" 

''Yerily/' replied the taU eoldier; ^'I pro- 
fess, I play not oft; yet a oaat vnSi tiie 
dice is not sinfiil to us: yea, to the godly 
nonght m sinM; wherefore, friend Zerab- 
babel, pass the sack, and I will wrestle with 
thee even at the carnal games of the men 
of BeliaL" 

^^The jndges liaye adjndged the Emg to 
death, is it not so?^' asked Joshua, address- 
ing himself to ZembbabeL 

^^Of a snxety, Mend, yea," rcpUed that 
worthy. 

^^And will there be a rescue, thinkest 
thou?" 

^^WhcMlbre dost tiura ask?" igoined 
ZembbabeL 

^^ Listen," returned Joshna ; ^^ if there is a 
rescue, them will be fend and battle even 
in the streets of London." 
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" And what then ?" 

^^Wliat then I when a city is sacked, 
what then I Is there not plunder and booty ? 
dost thou understand?" 

^^I do understand thee, Joshua: thou art, 
indeed, a reckless YiUain.'' 

Joshua laughed loudly. ^^Hiou art a 
pretty knave I " he retorted. " Thou wouldst 
rob thy dying father of his purse, an' thou 
couldst do it quietly; and thou dost affect 
to be pitiM." 

"I love not blood, Joshua," was Zerub- 
babePs answer, ^^and I love not danger* 
A share of the spoil of the Egyptians I 
despise not; but I would not do deeds of 
cruelty for it, as thou wouldst." 

^^ Pshaw I" exclaimed Joshua, ^^a man 
who lives by his wits must make his wits 
help him to live; and there is little I 
would not do for a good pocketful of gold 
pieces." 

^^Thou mayest have an opportunity, then, 
soon," said Z^rubbabel. ^^Men say the 
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executioner hath fled, and that none " will 
take the ofl&ce; and the stroke of the axe 
that will take off the King's head will be 
worth its weight in gold." 

"Ha!" exclaimed Joshua, while a gleam 
of fierce cupidity lighted up his scowling 
eyes, though at the same time he shuddered : 
"say est thou? Is there no man that can 
be found for that ofl&ce?" 

" None," answered Zerubbabel ; " wouldst 
thou take it?" 

"I shall wait till I am asked, beloved," 
replied Joshua. 

" Then / ask thee ; and I ask thee under 
commission — wilt thou pledge thyself to take 
it, if offered? Eemember there will be 
danger as well as dishonour." 

"Dishonour!" cried Slasher, with a bitter 
tone, as the early years of his life passed 
before his eyes rapidly, like a bright vision of 
happiness departed for ever: the years when 
he was still unstained by crime, untainted 
by foul dishonour. " Dishonour ! what is that 
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to thee and me, and such as thee and me? 
And danger! what is the danger?" 

" Simply, beloyed, the chance of being 
torn to pieces by the people, should they 
rise, and the certainty of being cut down 
by the nearest trooper, if thou dost thy 
work slovenly. But the price, Joshua, is 
great; yea, it is much gold, even five 
hundred gold pieces." 

"Why dost thou not take it thyself 
Zerubbabel?" 

"Said I not, that I am not a man 
of blood? To speak with thee in all sin- 
cerity, I need not the five hundred gold 
pieces; and I blacken not my soul for 
nought." 

"Who commissioned thee to sound me?" 
asked Joshua. 

Zerubbabel whispered in his ear some- 
thing, at which Joshua shook with obvious 
terror; but he answered, 

"I will accept it. Oh, my God!" ex- 
claimed the wretch — calling, for this once, in 
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earnest an the name he so often blasphemed 
— " that it shonld come to this ! Bnt there 
is no help for it: it is disgrace^ or starva- 
tion, or worse,^' 

"Thou dost accept, then?" said Zerub- 
babel. 

"I do: thou mayest pledge me," 

"Bemember," said Zerubbabel, "that thou 
breathest not one word: not one name: if 
but a syllable escape thee, be sure thou 
wilt not escape him." 

"I know it," replied Joshua. "If this 
thing comes to pass, England shall know 
me no more: I will to the Continent, and 
there " 

Aye, there ! what wilt thou do, Alfred 
Slasher? what will be the close of that life 
which thy God gave thee pure, which thy 
mother cherished with a mother's love, which 
thy father opened for thee with a bright 
future? Thou wilt shrink from the eye of 
every honest man I thou wilt bear on thy 
forehead the eternal brand of Cain ! thou wilt 
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read in every eye a curse : every one of thy 
gold pieces will seem to thee defiled with 
blood; and, like Judas, thou wilt, perchance, 
end thy wretched life in an agony of remorse 
by thine own hand: if, indeed, thou hast 
courage for that last crime. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 



THE COl^FLICT. 



The trial of the King was over, and sen- 
tence had been passed. But a trial was yet 
to be passed through by him, who, if not 
the chief moyer in the tragedy, was, at 
least, a principal actor in it ; and one whose 
nod might possibly still haye averted the 
fate of the King. 

When Cromwell retired to his apartments 
in Whitehall, after the trial, the stem self- 
possessed look which all men had seen on 
him in Westminster Hall was gone. Pale, 
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languid, yet restless, he paced up and down 
his apartment in great agitation, ejaculating 
at times broken sentences, indicative of the 
struggle that was going on between his 
stem will and his kinder nature, A low 
tap was heard at his door, and not waiting 
for an answer, his daughter Elizabeth — ^his 
beloved daughter — slowly entered, and, throw- 
ing herself on her knees before him, clasped 
his hands. 

"My father, my father!" she cried, "oh! 
let not this dreadftd thing come to pass. 
You are powerful; you are all-powerful: 
they dare not gainsay you. Bethink you, 
my father, that on you — on you alone, will 
this crime be cast. Bethink you how hard 
it is for one who has been King of this 
land, to die, and to die by the hands of a 
common executioner. Have mercy, and save 
his life!" 

Oliver looked at her, but moved not: 
every muscle in his face was swoUen and 
quivering with emotion, and large tears 
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thy hands with crime. God kno^ws how 
freely mine should be given to prevent it! 
But, oh ! if thou wouldst,* my father, but 
let thy own kind heart plead for the King, 
this crime might yet be averted. Eest not 
on thy maxims of state: rest not on what 
ye men of politics call the necessities of 
the kingdom. Commit not crime; and leave 
it to God to avert future war and bloodshed. 
He alone can do it : in his good time he 
will do it." 

Cromwell was much agitated; and, disen- 
gaging himself, he walked up and down the 
room rapidly. What a conflict was then 
going on within him ! Clearly then he saw, 
that on him alone would rest the weight 
of the King's death. His eye pierced into 
futurity, and he saw that generations im- 
bom, passing by the more ignoble instru- 
ments of the people, would hold his name, 
his memory, responsible for this act. Was 
it, then, a crime, or was it a stem neces- 
sity ? — the decree of God in his inscrutable 
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government of hnman affairs ? Then he saw 
clearly, in his mind's eye, that if the 
King did not die, there would be war, 
endless war, in the land; and all that the 
men with whom he thought and acted 
had struggled for, would be overturned. 

He had brought himself to believe that 
he was but an instrument in the hand of 
God : that it was God's will that the 
King should die. Yet, now it was to be, 
his heart recoiled from it. A dozen times 
in the space of a few short minutes was he 
on the point of yielding to his daughter's 
prayers and tears; and a dozen times, he 
felt that it could not be. Policy, fanaticism, 
stem will — call it what you please — or was 
it, indeed, the will of Providence ? — at last 
prevailed. The decree had gone forth : he 
could not, he would not, alter it. And now, 
with cold, calm, and almost stony counte- 
nance, he turned to his daughter. 

"Elizabeth Cromwell," he said, "I may 
not yield to thy prayers. The people and 
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the Parliament have doomed the Sang to 
death. The safety of this land requires it. 
Leaye me. I will hear no more: I will say 
no more.'' 

His daughter knew by her father's conn* 
t^iance that all further adjuration was use- 
less; that his resolve was fixed, and no 
human power could turn it. And now, in 
her turn, something of her father's sternness, 
something of her other's fire, animated her. 
She rose, and, looking at him with an eye 
whose cold glitter held him, eyen him, for 
a moment spell-bound, she said slowly and 
solemnly, as if she were speaking rather 
from some inward prompting than of her 
own free will and thoughts: 

" It is well : I haye done my duty to 
God and to thee. Buler of England thou 
wilt be; but peace thou wilt not haye. 
The heart of the people will be severed 
from thee; the heart of thy daughter will 
know thee no more; and the hand of Gk)d 
will press on thee, and on those who, with 
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thee, have done this deed. Farewell, my 
&ther, fitrewell!" she added in a mournful 
tone. She ceased; and, before Oliver could 
recover himself again to speak to her, she 
had left the room. 

^^Is it even so?" he said to himself. 
"Must I bear the curse of my beloved 
child, too? Oh, God! oh, God! if it be 
indeed Thy will that this life should be 
saved, let Thy voice speak to me !" and 
he threw himself on his knees, and spent 
a long time in earnest, passionate prayer. 

What passed in his mind, none can tell; 
but history tells us that he did not, in 
act, relent. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 



THE EXECUTION. 



It is a trite but true remark, that men 
in the aggregate are very like sheep: where 
the bell-wether goes, there will the flock 
follow; but if there be no bell-wether, they 
will saunter about hither and thither list- 
lessly, or stand still in masses, not knowing 
what to do, or which way to go. There 
never was a more mistaken notion than that 
which dogmatically proclaims that all men 
are self-willed, and like to have their own 
way. Yes ; if you tell any mass of men 
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that you desire them to go to the right, 
they will forthwith desire to go to the left. 
Let them see that you want to impress 
your will upon them, and the spirit of an- 
tagonism will rouse up their will; and 
they oppose you because you shook their - 
own self-wilL So if men know beforehand 
what they have to do, if they have made 
up their minds to do it, as the expression 
is — ^that is, if, in their secret hearts, they 
have pledged their own self-will — then, in- 
deed, they wiU, with indomitable perse- 
verance, justify their own secret will in its 
own fond eyes, and stick to their task. But 
let there be anything to be done, that is, 
in its character in the least degree undefined, 
and who ever saw a crowd of human beings 
stir, or do anything but gape and wonder, 
till one or a few leading minds show them 
the way ? Let but one man go forward and 
show the way, no matter which way, and, 
one by one, they follow him, till all, en 
massej do what their leader does, as if drawn 
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by a magQetic attraetaon: till then, tliey 
stir not. 

Thus, of all the thousands and tens of thoa* 
sands of self-wiUed Englishmen who assem- 
bled on the 31st of Jannary, 1649, to witness 
the exeontion of King Charles, perhaps not 
one-tenth desired his death; probably more 
than one-half execrated it, and, for the mo- 
ment, earnestly desired to ayert it. Yet 
they stood in front of the scaffold, gaping, 
open-monthed, tnrmng their eyes, now on 
the masses of soldiery surrounding it, and 
lining all the avenues to Whitehall; now on 
the dark and crape-coyered scaffold itself 
and the block and glittering axe, and the 
tall gaunt form of a man standing, masked, 
a little behind the &tal block. 

Many were the curses, deep if not loud, 
yented on that man; and many were the 
inquiries, "Who is he? it is not the re- 
gular headsman." Some thought he was a 
foreigner; and the hatred of the crowd 
waxing greater on that account, missiles 
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began to fly, and the executioner, trembling, 
sought shelter in the recesses of the build- 
ing, against which the scaffolding was 
erected. None seemed to know him; but 
there was one in the crowd, and that a 
female, leaoing on the arm of an a^ed and 
distinguished looking man, who recognised, 
with a shudder, the well-known figure, dis- 
guised as it was. 

The final hour struck; and slowly the 
King came forth, attended by his faithful 
Juxon; with whom, as he advanced, he was 
in earnest conversation. When the King had 
reached the fatal spot, close to the block, 
he addressed himself eagerly to those who 
surrounded it, earnestly arguing that it was 
not he who had commenced the war, and 
seeking, even in these troubled moments, to 
convince his hearers, by precise proof, that 
he had been throughout in the right. Strange 
infatuation of the self-will oi his race, that 
could find consolation, even at such a time, 
in believing and endeavouring to persuade 
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otiierSy tiiat he had neyer been in the 
wrong. 

A few short minutes for prayer; a few 
abort sentences exchanged between him and 
Jnxon; and the King, taking off his doak 
and hiB order of St. George, and giving 
them to the Bishop, kaelt down and bowed 
his head on the block. The tall gamit 
man stepped forward, and, swinging aloft 
fiercely the glittering axe, with one blow 
struck off the King's head; then, holding 
it up, he cried out with a loud voice, 
^^This is the head of a traitor!" and, fling- 
ing it on the platform, sprung back, and 
was out of sight in a moment." 

Then, at last, when concert iu action was 
no longer of use, — ^then, at last, under the 
influence of passion, the people acted iu un- 
premeditated concert. A yell of execration 
burst forth. Despite the soldiers, the people 
rushed forward to the scaffold: hundreds 
scrambled up upon it; and the executioner 
would have been torn in pieces by the in- 
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furiated mass had he not already made a 
precipitate retreat. Such a rush, maimed 
but a quarter of an hour sooner, might 
have turned the tide of pubUo feeling, and, 
even then, rescued Charles from death. But 
it was too late. And still the people had no 
leaders: they wayered, and no man knew 
what to do; and, therefore, nothing was 
done: and soon the soldiers cleared the 
scaffold and the streets, and all was oyer. 

But if none knew how to act to saye 
the King, there were not wanting mourners ; 
and among them none mourned more truly 
and bitterly than Sir John Willingham and 
Eachel, who were in the crowd to witness 
the last moments of the unhappy Prince. 
Sir John, when he heard of the Sing's 
condemnation, had determined to go to 
London to see the last of his Sovereign; 
and, with Eachel, he stood in the crowd, 
bareheaded, till all was oyer; then he 
turned slowly and without uttering a 
word; and, leaving London, regained his 
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horses and servants, and rode back to WU- 
lingham. 

Our tale is concluded. — The convulsions 
of a people, the overthrow of a constitu- 
tion, and the slaughter of a Xing, are 
themes too solemn to bear being followed 
by aught of trivial and domestic life: yet, 
ere we c^t aside the pen that we have 
wielded, truly with a trembling hand, we 
must account to our readers for the re- 
maining fate of those who have mingled 
in the political drama we have sought to 
describe, 

fiubert, who, on the King's death, had 
been suffered to go unmolested whither he 
would, rejoined his father and Eachel at 
Willingham ; and, shortly afterwards, his 
marriage with Eachel took place. It was a 
quiet marriage: not "graced," as the news- 
papers would now say, "by the presence of 
a large assemblage of nobility and gentry." 
The spirits of the Eoyalists were too much 
crushed to bear aught of display or pageantry ; 
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and the WilliQghams would have thought it 
sacrilege to put on the garb of gaiety, and 
to rejoice in bridal revelry, while the re- 
mains of their King were scarcely cold in 
the grave. 

Elijah Gideon was oflfered, by Cromwell, 
a commission in the army ; but he declined 
it, and left the army altogether: he had 
served, he said, long enough, and desired 
peace and quiet. But, in truth, his heart 
revolted from the King's death; he could 
not bear the recollection of the fearful deed: 
the King's last look of kindness, when he 
had passed from Westminster Hall to the 
scaffold, was graven deep on his heart, and 
he no longer gloried in his banner. He and 
Margery were united shortly after his retire- 
ment, and taking a fSEirm on the estate of Sir 
John, who gladly gave them one of his best, 
they reared produce, both human and agri- 
cultural ; and, in due course, stocked the land 
with a goodly share of com and oil, and with 
stalwart sons and blooming daughters. 
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The Protector, who, firm in his seat after 
the battle of Worcester, applied himself, 
with what vigour history tells us, to the 
internal government and external defence of 
the country, meddled not with the Willing- 
hams; but left them — as, indeed, he did 
all others who had the sense to remain 
quiet — to enjoy peace and repose. They 
lived in the country in entire seclusion. 
Hubert farmed, hunted, and read; and in 
the society of Eachel, and the education 
of his children, found happiness: as much, 
at least, as it is given to man to enjoy. 

And still, occasionally, would he have the 
now matronly Margery and her husband 
aiid their children, to spend a few days 
as a holiday at Willingham, and bring 
them into his study to talk over old times; 
and then, while the children of the lord 
and the children of the tenant were playing 
together with that freedom and equality 
which was, in the olden time, known be- 
tween the truly high-bom jand their de- 
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pendants, would he read to Bachel and 
Margery some of those bright and lovely 
outpourings of the spirit of Shakspeare, or 
Tasso, or Ariosto, with which, in days long 
past, he had, unconsciously, so nearly poi- 
soned the peace of Margery: and, as she 
heard the well remembered passages, she 
fondly turned to her husband, and, pressing 
his hand, and caressing the curly heads 
of her children, blessed God in her secret 
heart that the charmed poison had passed 
by her lips, leaving behind it only the 
memory of its fragrance. 

After a few years, also. Colonel Frank- 
land returned, and was permitted to take 
peaceable possession of his estate; and, in 
the happiness of his daughter, and the love 
of his grandchildren, he found, at last, rest 
from the weary struggle of his previous 
Ufe. 

Of Slasher nothing more was heard. He 
was believed to have fled to the Continent, 
immediately after the King's execution, and 
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there to have lived and died in obscurity 
and misery. The only faint trace of him 
that could be found, was a rumour that an 
Englishman had died in one of the convents 
in Switzerland, who confessed, on his death- 
bed, that his hand had struck the blow 
that had so horrified all Europe. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



CONCLUSION. 



Seyebal years of the Protectorate had 
passed oyer the heads of the persons who 
have figured in this story. And on the 
occasion of the christening of an additional 
scion to the House of Willingham, a large 
party was collected at Willingham Hall to 
do honour to this increase of the English 
gentry. Sir John was now verging on ex- 
treme old age ; still, to use the common, but 
expressive, old English word, he was hearty^ 
but bowed down with years, with a head 
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as white as snow, and an eye beginning to 
lose its lustre. The time for vociferous en- 
joyment had passed with him; but, sitting 
quietly in his arm-chair, his eye roamed 
over the assembled group of his children 
and his grandchildren, and the guests who 
had met to do honour to his family; and 
now and then, as some merry peal of laughter 
burst forth from the throng of youthful 
guests, at any joke that was passed amongst 
them, a tear stood in the old man's eye: 
not a tear of sorrow, but a tear of thank- 
fulness that he had been permitted to re- 
main so long and to witness, before his 
departure from this life, more happiness than, 
in the throes of the Civil War, he had ever 
hoped to see. It was the nunc dimitUs of 
the old man at peace with himself — at 
peace with the world. 

Colonel Frankland was there, now a grave 
man of advanced age, still with the look 
of one who, if need were, could draw the 
sword; but still more with the air of one 
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who would, in council, draw firom the stores 
of an experience, not yet paralyzed by senility, 
the treasures of accumulated wisdom. 

And Hubert and his sweet Eachel, in the 
prime of life — ^tamed down from the over- 
boiling exuberance of youthful passion and 
enthusiasm, yet still abounding in gaiety* 
and that light-hearted joviality which is the 
appanage of a middle age following an 
honest and enthusiastic youth — took part in 

» 

the sports of the younger members of the 
company; none were more ready than 
they for the nierry dance, and the joking 
repartee, and the jovial quaffing of toaate 
to the healths that the courtesy of the 
guests proposed. 

But enjoyment has, as we all know, a 
limit, and merriment exhausts itself at length ; 
and, after the usual amount of feasting and 
gaiety, while the youths and maidens were 
resting from their more joyous exercitations 
in gentle flirtation, or in singing some of 
the madrigals of Purcell and the other good 
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old English composers^ previous to with- 
drawing to dress for the evening masque 
and dance, the elders of the party collected 
in knots, and betook themselves to quiet 
and grave talk. Agriculture and parish 
sfbii&j as is usual in country residences, 
opened the conversation; but gradually, as 
is also usual, it turned from those chan- 
nels into politics, and the old Knight 
led the way with somewhat of his pristine 
fire. 

"Ah! Frankland," he said, "if I could 
but live to see the old times restored, and 
the King with his own again, then, indeed, 
I should die happy: though I complain not. 
The Protector (faugh, the word still sticks 
in my throat) is a wise and prudent man ; 

and were he but of the right blood ^^ 

here he was seized with a fit of coughing, 
which deprived the company of the sequel 
to his opening; for when he had recovered, 
the ideas had fled from his brain, and he 
could say no more. 
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" My old friend/' replied Frankland^ as soon 
as he saw that Sir John was once more 
capable of listening, "what wouldst thou 
have? Thou talkest of the right blood as 
if we were all an appanage of some particular 
femily, a goodly inheritance given by God 
to the House of Stewart. There is but one 
God, but is there but one King? Cannot, 
a nation be great and flourishing and happy, 
except it be blessed with the rale of a 
man whose principal claim is, that he is 
the son of the man who ruled before him, 
and the grandson of the man who ruled 
again before him? Look at this land! has 
it ever been greater with foreigners, or more 
flourishing at home than it is now? Is 
it not better to have one who is not King, 
but knows the art of governing, than one 
who is King, but knoweth nought of king- 
craft?" 

"It may be so, Frankland; yet I cleave 
to the old stock: and I like not your Pro- 
tector, great and wise though he is, I must 
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confess. 'Besides, after all, what hath he 
done? He hath put the King to death, 
for liberty's sake, ye say : are we more 
free now than we were before?" 

" We^ perhaps, the gentry^ are not so free," 
replied Frankland, "or rather we are not 
so dominant] but the merchants and the 
farmers and the artisans are more free. 
True, the Protector keepeth a tight hand 
over those who will not accept his govern- 
ment, and who struggle and plot to restore 
the King; bat thou, my friend, and I, 
and hundreds of other gentlemen who have 
been content to obey the Government de 
facto^ and to cultivate our lands in peace, 
have we not peace? have we been mo- 
lested ?" 

"No, surely we have not, Frankland; 
but it galleth me to think that a man 
who was but yesterday nothing, — a farmer 
and a brewer, should lord it over the nobles 
and gentry of England, while their lawful 
Sovereign pineth in exile. 
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"But, sir," said Hubert (who, in his 
retirement, had pondered much over the 
events of the war, and over the doctrines 
that he had heard from the lips of Milton, 
and had afterwards studied in his writings), 
" after all, when the land is well governed ; 
when trade and agriculture flourish; when 
justice is rigidly administered, and we are 
respected and feared by foreign nations, is 
it not better to abide by such a government, 
with aU its faults, than to seek again a civil 
war, that we may set up a King who, 
after all, may not govern so well as Crom- 
well ? I grant that he is a usurper : so was 
Henry IV. What, indeed, is our whole 
history, but a series of usurpations? And 
yet our fathers have ever acted on the doc- 
trine that a good government, de facto^ 
whatever its origin, should be supported, 
rather than fight for a broken dynasty 
that may disappoint expectation when re- 
stored." 

" Out upon thee, Hubert ! " exclaimed 
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the old man with some warmth. " Art thou 
turning republican?" 

"Not republican, sir: we are not now a 
republic, nor anything like a republic. Oliver 
is, in truth. King, though he beareth not 
the title ; and his acts are right kingly. 
Hath he not given to our merchant seamen 
an impetus, the issue of which no man can 
foresee? In my day-dreams sometimes I 
fancy I see the wide seas of the whole 
world covered with English ships, by thou- 
sands, carrying with them the trade and 
the power of England from the east to the 
west, and from the north to the south. 
When, again, have we seen the law more 
equally administered than it is under the 
rule of this CromweU? Thou knowest well 
that he hath maintained the learned and 
excellent Hale in his place as Chief Justice, 
though the judge thwarted him openly, and 
discharged a jury because he deemed it 
packed in the Protector's interest. Have we 
seen the like of that, since the days ol 
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Harry the Fifth? No. Would that the 
King could have maintained his authority, 
and I would have served him to the best 
of my poor ability; but we failed: and 
now we have a Euler who doth his work. 
The English flag is everywhere respected ; 
the English trade is everywhere protected; 
and never, in the history of our country 
were the merchant, the artisan, and the 
peasant, more secure that what they had 
sown they should reap: that the bread 
they had . cast upon the waters should re- 
turn to them sevenfold. Could I feel certain 
that the King could be restored with- 
out disturbing this state of England, God 
knows I would haU his return with all 
my heart and with all my soul; but I 
have seen enough of civil war to be satis- 
fied with peace and plenty, even with some 
faults in the Euler, whatever be the hand 
that rules, rather than seek an uncertain 
future through the agonies of another revo* 
lution." 
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"Well, well," said the old man, "ye 
are all young compared with me; and new 
ideas may sit lightly upon you. I am too 
old to forget the principles which, iq my 
youth, were a creed. God grant that it 
may all end well : and, meanwhile, let us 

* 

enjoy the blessings that are placed within 
our reach. But enough of grave /idiscourse ; 
for here cometh Margery to annoimce that 
we must retire, that she may clear the hall 
for the masque;" and rising, and leaning on 
the arms of Hubert and Frankland, the old 
Knight withdrew with his friends to arrange 
their dress for the festivities of the evening. 
And a merry evening it was, though 
England did groan under the iron rule of 
that stem Dictator, who, in the belief of 
many of his day, (and, one might fancy 
from their wild expressions of hatred, of 
some even at this day) never ate less than 
a broiled baby for his breakfast, and when, 
he died, was carried away in a whirlwind 
by the devil. 
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And Cromwell himself — the great spirit 
that has spread its gigantic shadow over 
these pages, as it did oyer the heart and 
mind of all England in the seventeenth 
century — ^were not the prophetic words of 
his daughter ftdfilled? Well and vigorously 
he governed : glory and strength and fame 
and riches he brought to England: for never, 
in truth, under the greatest and best of our 
kings, was England more powerful, more 
respected, more flourishing, than imder the 
rule of Cromwell — King in fact, though not 
in name. Great and wise measures he ori- 
ginated, of which we are even now reaping 
the fruit; and in no instance more than in 
the growth, of that vast mercantile navy, 
which is the child of his measures. And 
many things he projected, which were too 
far in advance of the civilisation of the age 
to take root then^ but which have since 
been brought forward as new political inven- 
tions. Glory he had, and fame and power ; 
but peace he had not : the hand of the 
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assassin was ever threatening him. The 
gentry stood sullenly aloof. The people, 
though profiting by his firm and good 
government, were cold to him: and even 
his own much-loved daughter, alienated from 
him in affection, showed him filial reverence, 
but no love; and on her own death-bed, 
bitterly reproached him with the death of 
the King, and struck his heart a blow 
from which he never fully recovered. In 
solitary greatness he reigned — for reigning 
it was, though he bore - not the title of 
Bang; and none can read the story of his 
life, and not see that Oliver the farmer was 
happier than Oliver the Protector. 

Yet deem not, reader, that I mean to 
denounce ambition as wickedness; or, pre- 
sumptuously to intimate that the hand of 
Providence afflicted Cromwell as a punish- 
ment. I mean but to point to this one 
great example, as a beacon to those who 
are ambitious; that they must not expect 
happiness from the realisation of their dreams 
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of ambition. Ambitious men must be ; with- 
out them the world would not move, but 
stagnate into decrepitude and rottenness: but 
let him whom God has cursed with an 
ambitious heart, that he may work as an 
instrument in the great scheme of human 
civilisation, not dream that he can do the fierce 
and bustling work appointed for him, and 
yet enjoy that happiness which is reserved 
only for the meek and quiet spirit, 

ITapoleon used to complain that he had 
" une humeur acre qui coule dans les veines, 
mais sans quoi Ton ne gagne pas de batailles/' 
Such is the poison that runs in the veins 
of aU ambitious men: and let the ambitious 
man rest satisfied, that if action and great- 
ness are his instinct, rest and peace, without 
which there is no happiness, are not 
portion in life. 



HISTOEICAL NOTE 

ON THE CHARACTER OE CROMWELL AKD THE 
CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 



The period from which I have selected 

the events embodied in the work now 

. offered to the public, has always appeared 

to me one of the most interesting in onr 

history. 

The Civil War was the bridge over which 
the English people passed, from feudal to 
free and representative institutions, and from 
ecclesiastical domination to a Parliamentary 
Church. The old political and ecclesiastical 
institutions had, indeed, received many blows, 
and were tottering, long before the Civil 
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War; and its germs may be traced to a 
period preceding it by many generations: but 
it was in the convulsion of the Civil War, 
that those old institutions found their grave. 
I do not mean, of course, to assert that, 
absolutely up to the breaking out of that 
revolution, feudalism and ecclesiastical tyranny 
were rampant; nor that, from and after it, 
feudal and ecclesiastical tyranny were totally 
merged in free institutions: for, beyond aU 
doubt, feudal, as well as ecclesiastical tyranny, 
had been long before the Civil War much 
modified and softened, as compared with 
what they had been originally, or even two 
centuries before the war. And so, for many 
generations after the Civil War, much of 
the spirit of the old institutions still affected 
the political statm of the English nation. 
What the Civil War really did, was to 
deny and destroy the principle of feudal 
and ecclesiastical domination, and to affirm 
and set up the principle of popular and 
personal freedom, both political and religious. 
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In that lay its merit, and its claim upon 
the gratitude of unborn generations. 

The character of the greatest actor in 
that great drama has, I yenture to think, 
been in general grievously misunderstood; 
or, if not misunderstood, misrepresented in 
England. Until the researches of Dr. 
Vaughan and Mr. Carlyle showed almost 
conclusively the contrary to be the fact, 
Englishmen, brought up from the cradle 
to believe in Hume and Clarendon and 
their copyists and abridgers, generally as- 
sumed, both in books and in the private 
conversations of society, that Cromwell was 
a mere hypocrite, a mere ambitious self- 
seeker; who, from the beginning, had 
formed and steadily carried out a plan 
for aggrandising himself, and himself alone. 
It has too often been assumed that he made 
the reyolution for his own purposes; that 
he might have prevented it; and might 
have preserved at once peace to England, 
and the throne to Charles. 
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All these assumptions are, I apprehend, 
unfounded in fact. 

The charge of hypocrisy (if hypocrisy 
means what I understand it to mean, viz., 
professing religion when one does not feel 
it) is, I think, blown to atoms by the 
private correspondence of Cromwell, brought 
to light by the industry and learned re- 
search of the two writers above named. 
Cromwell's most private correspondence, con- 
sisting of letters' written, jfrom the very 
beginning of his career, to his wife, his 
children, and his friends, breathes the same 
religious fervour, the same reliance upon 
Providence, the same constant " seeking of 
the Lord," in every aflfair of life, trivial 
as well as important, that are to be found 
in his pubUc despatches and speeches; and 
for which he has been so liberally bespat- 
tered, by posterity, with the charge of 
hypocrisy. 

Now, no man is always — ^no man, indeed, 
can be always— on stilts; and men are not 
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habitually on stilts in the letters that they 
write to their Mends on all manner of 
occasions. If Cromwell had not been sin- 
cere in his religious fervour, it would be 
quite impossible that guch a correspondence 
as that dug out of the dust by Mr. Carlyle, 
should not give some evidence . of the in- 
sincerity : but, from the beginning to the 
end of it, it contains no such evidence. 

With regard to the other alleged portion 
of Cromwell's character — ^his self-seeking am- 
bition : that appears to me, also, to - have 
been grossly exaggerated, to say the . least, 
in the prevailing opinions of EngUshmen. 
That Cromwell was ambitious, no one can 
doubt: what man ever does great things 
who is not ambitious? But that Cromwell's 
ambition was not purely selfish, is, I think, 
shown by the history of his times. 

Fortune^ it is clear, he did not seek: ill 
that he was like the younger Pitt; he 
neither enriched himself nor his family ; 
though he might have heaped iiches on 
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both. Power he assumed, it is true ; but 
he assumed it almost of necesisity: he as- 
sumed it, because there was work to be 
done that required the leading of a daring 
head and a vigorous hand; and there was 
none but himself who dared to lead. Crom- 
well might, indeed, well have used the 
expression attributed both to William of 
Orange and Napoleon I. : "J'ai trouv6 une 
couronne dans la boue, et je Fai ramassee." 
When in power, Cromwell's government 
was not selfish; it was intensely national: 
English^ and not personal. He attempted no 
foreign conquests for his own glory: he did 
not even attempt, as Napoleon did, to create 
for himself any extraordinary rank as ruler. 
Content with the actual authority of Pro- 
tector, with its unbrilliant and uninviting 
name and appanages, he devoted his govern- 
ment to the peace and greatness of England. 
And at no antecedent period of history was 
England ever governed with so steady an 
administration of the laws ; at no period. 
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before or since, has England, in her foreign 
relations, ever held her own with greater 
feme and power. 

That Oliver's rule was more that of a 
Sovereign than of a Consul is not to be 
denied; had it. not been so, it would not 
have suited the English nation. But it was 
even-handed, if stem; and the man, who, 
possessed of nearly absolute power, retained 
in his office, in such an age, a Judge who 
had braved him, became he was a just and 
a learned Judge,* was, if a tyrant at all, 
a tyrant of a very different mould from his 
predecessor, the fibrst James, or his successors, 
the second Charles and James. 

To place the character of Oliver Crom- 
well in a point of view more true to his- 
tory than that* in which it has been the 
fashion to contemplate it, has been one, if 
not the principal, of the objects that I have 
had in view in the preceding pages; and, 

* I allude to the well-known anecdote relating to Sir Matthew 
Hale. 
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if towards this piece of historical justice, I 
shall have contributed, even in a very small 
degree, it will be a reward for some pains 
and labour. 

The causes of the Civil War were two- 
fold: the one remote, and to be traced 
through events long preceding it; the other 
proximate — ^the imfitness of the King to rule 
a strong-headed nation in a state of transi- 

tiCHQ. 

I will first consider the remote causes of 
the Civil War ; and for that purpose it is 
necessary to inquire shortly into tiie prin- 
ciples that regulate the political convulsions 
of states; and, we: must carefully distinguish 
between an insurrection or a mere emeute^ 
and a revolution. 

The temporary oppressions of a tyrannical 
sovereign, of a nobility, or a priesthood, may 
produce a rising of the people, a massacre, 
perhaps even a change of dynasty; or, on 
the other hand, it may happen that the acts 
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of a few turbulent spirits will inflame the 
people without any sufficient cause, and urge 
them into an insane insurrection. But there 
the affair will end in either case, if the 
elements of power have not changed hands : 
the privileges of the ruling classes of society 
may be thus trampled upon for a time, and 
lie in abeyance; but the tumult over, they 
will reappear and resume nearly their old 
places. 

This was seen in the famous KeapoKtan 
insurrection conducted by Massaniello. There 
we find the overthrow of a strong govern- 
ment by a rude fisherman at the head of a 
mere mob. The oppressions of the Govern- 
ment had been, in truth, excessive, and of 
a character to bear chiefly on the physical 
wants of the people. Hence the latter rose 
in fury, and, for a time, carried all before 
them; dictating to their masters, and exact- 
ing rights and immunities which, had the 
people been able to maintain them, would 
have immeasurably raised their condition in 
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the political scale. But as the people owed 
their success, not to any real and stable 
increase of their internal strength, but to 
the irresistible energy produced by sudden 
and momentary excitement, so they were 
incapable of preserving the power and ad- 
vantages they had acquired; and, at the end 
of a revolution of a few months, they re- 
lapsed into their original subjection. 

Again, in our own history, we have an 
instance of a revolution attempted by the 
populace in the fourteenth century. This 
approached more nearly to the character of 
a real revolution; for, though the immediate 
cause of the outbreak was merely a tax that 
pressed most heavily on the poor, and the 
insolence of a collector of the obnoxious im- 
post, yet the disposition to attack the privi- 
leges and tyranny of the nobles had been 
growing for a considerable period. In Wat 
Tyler's insurrection, the people were at first 
masters, and extorted from the Government 
the abolition of feudal slavery and some other 
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immunities. But for such great changes, the 
nation at large was not ripe; the people 
were not then possessed of sufficient real 
power, to preserve the station they would 
have obtained by so great a change in their 
conventional position : they were not yet 
capable of so much freedom as they con- 
quered. Hence we find that, in this case, 
as in that of the Neapolitan insurrection, 
the immediate result of the enterprise went 
little beyond striking some degree, of teiror 
into the rulers; and the people ended as 
they had begun, serfs and bondsmen* 

Now these were instances of mere insur- 
rectiofiy or but little more, which might well 
be produced by momentary causes; such as 
sudden discontent, inflamed by a few wild 
and exciting harangues. But a revolution 
means something more: it means a great 
and permanent change in the rights and 
relative political positions of classes and 
bodies. And, though the precise moment of 
its actual explosion may be accelerated or 
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retarded by the writings or acts of a few ' 

individuals — ^though it may, iq its progress, 
be guided by such influences — ^it never is, or 
can be, so produced. 

The source of revolutions is some change 
wrought in the real position of the different 
classes of a society, by the force of time 
and circumstauces ; and the resistance offered 
by some of those classes to a corresponding 
change in their conventional position. By the 
real position of any class, I mean that de- 
gree of substantial weight and force which 
it possesses, consequent upon its possession 
of wealth, courage, and mental ability. And 
by conventional position^ I mean the rank 
and political rights or privileges assigned to 
it by law or custom. 

Now, if we refer to the history of revo- 
lutions we shall find that, almost without 
exception, they have proceeded from some 
great deraugement of the social organization, 
which caused, or left, authority to be exer- 
cised , by those men, or classes, who had 
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ceased to possess a proportioiiate share of 
real power ; and if, at the same time, we 
refer to the principle which governs the 
creation and permanent existence of political 
power, we shall see that, in effect, such a 
derangement of the proportions of the poli- 
tical body must always ultimately generate 
a revolution, if the conventional position of 
classes be not quietly altered to meet it. 

The foundation of all sovereignty is physical 
or mental force, or both, in the Ruler.; and 
the foundation of all obedience in the people, 
is the avowed or implied acknowledgment of 
its necessity or expedience. Hence arise all 
distinctions of class, and the existence, in 
most countries (where any form of govern- 
ment is settled), of a superior class of some 
sort, in whom the chief rule resides. 

So long as force^ or real as well as con- 
ventional superiority, resides in that class, 
so long do the people yield obedience with- 
out much murmur: not only because they 
feel that resistance would be impossible by 
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reason of their own want of strength; but 
because they feel confidence in their leaders, 
and are conscious that, in return for their 
obedience, they obtain protection and guidance. 
But if the rulers, or ruling classes, suffer those 
beneath them to advance in wealth and in- 
telligence, or in any way to acquire political 
strength, without themselves taking corre- 
sponding steps ; if, in other words, they 
allow their own actual force of superiority 
to diminish, and yet continue to exercise its 
privileges and bear its rank, then the ruled 
soon begin to question and resist that autho- 
rity, of which they no longer feel either the 
weight or the benefit. 

The struggle may grow imperceptibly at 
first; and may — ^nay, probably will — ^go on 
silently for years; perhaps for many genera- 
tions. But in the end it comes to pass that 
some imforeseen event exhibits strongly the 
growing weakness of the rulers, and the 
growing strength of the ruled: then the 
struggle breaks into life ; the opposing classes 
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clash, and, if neither will yield, the neces- 
sary consequence is a reyolution. 

That this was the process of growth of 
that convulsion which we call the Great 
Civil War, will be seen, if we cast a brief 
retrospective glance over the antecedent his- 
tory of this country. Its earHer periods ex- 
hibit a contiQual struggle between the Crown 
and the great Barons for a fair distribution 
of power between them. In these struggles 
the people were at first neither consulted 
nor concerned. They were despised bonds- 
men ; and the lowness of their condition, and 
the contempt in which they were held, 
rendered it a matter of very trifling im- 
port, even to themselves, who were their 
tyrants. 

But by degrees the people found a source 
of strength in the contests of their superiors ; 
for, as the tide of success flowed backwards 
and forwards between the Crown and the 
nobles, according to the force of character 
of the Sovereign who happened to be on the 
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throne, each party began to back its pre- 
tensions with the assistance, and still more 
with the name, of the people and of free- 
dom : nobles and kings alternately made use 
of the despised commons to overwhelm each 
other, until the latter began to feel that in 
themselves was the power to turn the balance. 
Then they began to demand from each of 
the beUigerents in turn, the price of their 
assistance ; and, thus arose charters aud frau- 
chises and Uberties, granted to towns aud 
bodies of men : each of which became a cause 
of material advancement; eact of which be- 
came, at some later period, a barrier against 
the encroachments of tyranny; until, at 
length, the Crown and the nobility discovered 
that each, in its desire to depress the other, 
had raised up an ally, whose power threatened 
destruction to itself. 

The early wars following the Conquest, 
and the later wars of York and Lancaster, 
sanguinary and desolating as they were in 
their immediate efltects, are therefore justly 
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regarded by Sir James Mackintosh, and by 
some other writers, as having laid the foun- 
dation of English liberty. The frequent in- 
terruptions of the legitimate line of descent, 
and the reigns of usurpers, begot early in 
the people a certain freedom from the doc- 
trines of divine right and pure legitimacy; and, 
planted in their hearts, as well as in English 
law, the more rational doctrine of obedience 
to the King de, facto. 

And while this frequent deposition of kings 
and destruction of nobles, tended to weaken 
the respect of the people for mere authority 
unsupported by svhstantial force^ the appeals 
made, not only to the Parliament, but some- 
times even to the people themselves, in the 
rudest forms of democracy; the unbounded 
power of moulding the constitution assumed 
by some of the early parliaments, and the 
bold language of their decrees, all taught 
the people that they had rights, and power 
to enforce them. 

At the same time the early creation of 
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the House of Commons, which led to ihe 
gradual intermingling of the lesser nohility 
with the better classes of the people, laid 
. the foundation of that middle class, or gentry, 
which has played so distinguished a part in 
our more modem history, and added snistantial 
strength to the ranks of the people, while 
other causes had combined to give them a 
disposition to maintain and use it. 

Thus the third estate grew up, profiting 
by the dissensions of its masters : now under 
one dynasty, now under its rival; but at 
every change , buying or wringing from its 
rulers some new rights and charters^ which, 
though broken as often as granted, remained 
still on record, monuments and landmarks 
to appeal to whenever the people should 
have full power to enforce them. 

It was towards the close of the sixteenth 
century that trade began sensibly to flourish, 
and the merchant classes to assume some 
weight from their wealth. 

The reformation in religion had tended 
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also to increase the power of the people, and 
to weaken that of the throne. Brought about 
in England prematurely, suddenly, and vio- 
lently, by the energetic will of the King, 
unquestionably for the sole purpose of grati- 
fying his own lawless passions, it struck in 
reality a deep blow at regal power, in destroy- 
ing Catholicism. For it cannot be doubted 
that the spirit of the Catholic religion is more 
favourable than that of the Protestant to an 
habitual reverence for authority : its influence 
over the feelings and passions, the splen- 
dour of its rites, the mixture of charlata- 
nisme and refinement which pervades all its 
ceremonies and ordinances; above all, its 
doctrines of confession and absolution, make 
it, perhaps, of all systems of worship, that 
which is most fitted for the State reUgion in 
a semi-civilised age, when passions abound, 
and cool deliberate intellect is to be 
foimd in but a small proportion of the popu- 
lation. 

To the destruction of the Catholic worship 
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may be traced the origin of the famous 
Puritans: a sect no doubt as unboundedly 
enthusiastic as were ever Catholics or Moham- 
medans; but whose fervour for the King of 
Heaven, led them very soon to have little 
respect for the kings of the eaith. 

Thus, early in the seventeenth century, was 
the zeal of religious animosity added to that 
bias which was silently growing in the breasts 
of the people against imcontroUed authority 
in the Prince. 

The puritanic sect, it is well-known, had 
originally sprung up in Scotland at the de- 
cline of Catholicism; thence its spirit spread 
toward the south, and, after the Beforma- 
tion it took deep root in England. The 
existence of this gloomy and fanatical sect 
seems, indeed, to have been the almost 
natural consequence of the sudden and pre- 
mature destruction of the Catholic religion, 
and especially of Monachism. 

The minds of men, revolting jfrom the 
corruptions of the Catholic clergy, had natu- 
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rally, after the Keformation, run into an 
opposite extreme ; and the English and 
Scotch, not content with purifying the faith 
of their fathers, stripped it of all that ap- 
peals to the imagination. 

Thus, aU that can gratify the eye or the 
ear was banished from the national religion ; 
and the people made for themselves a wor- 
ship so pure, so simple, so reasonable, and 
so cold, that, though it might be well fitted 
for the temperate minds of men possessing 
more intellect than passion, it could not, in 
an age still rude, and emerging from a pas- 
sionate conflict, find a welcome among the 
mass; accordingly, the people^ mixing poli- 
tical passion with religious enthusiasm, soon 
altered it. 

Certaiuly, the oppressions of the Catholic 
clergy had been great; and the policy of Henry, 
and of his Protestant successors, as well as 
the temper of the people, and the mutual 
interchange of cruelties between Catholics 
and Protestants, had made papistry an object 
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both of hatred and dread. But though the 
power of the Catholic Church was broken, 
the passions of men were not altered: the 
current of &naticisni was changed, but finati- 
cism itself was not destroyed ; for, however the 
forms of religion may be altered, there are 
always to be found in the world men of 
strong passions and fierce temperaments; 
men of ardent and gloomy imaginations 
and moderate intellect, to whom exaggera- 
tion is the very spirit of life, and who 
cannot exist without something to hate and 
revile. 

For all the varieties of such men, the 
Catholic Church was indeed a mother church. 
For the imaginative, there were the pomp 
and circumstance of her splendid ritual, the 
gorgeous array of her processions, the rich- 
ness and solemnity of her buildings. For 
the gloomy and unsocial, there was the ceU 
of the monk and the hermit, with all its 
accompanying penances and self-abasements; 
while, for the fierce and implacable, there 
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was the never-failing resource of hating and 
persecuting Jews, infidels, and heretics. 

Catholicism was, in fact, the religion of 
the heart and of the passions. The reformed 
religion, on the contrary, was the religion 
of the intellect: it was more pure, but, at 
the same time, much more barren; and the 
people, then still more passionate than intel- 
lectual, having swept away all that could 
dazzle the eye and stir the feelings — ^aU, in 
fact, that made the Catholic religion a pas- 
8ton — ^had nothing left but to make a passion 
of the verff barrenness of their new faith. 
They did so, and thus it came to pass that 
the men who, in the earlier ages of Christen- 
dom, would have been monks and hermits, 
crusaders, and persecutors of heretics, became 
Puritans in the seventeenth century. 

They simply exaggerated their new faith as 
they had before their old one^ and sought, in 
the heated, though gloomy, imaginings of puri- 
tanism — ^in the hatred of all profane amuse- 
ments and in the persecution of Catholics 
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that excitement, that gratification of an en- 
thusiaatic or passionate disposition, which 
would before have found food in the pomp 
of the Catholic ritual or the persecution of 
heretics. The truth is, that the reformation 
of religion preceded the reformation of men's 
minds; and the mass of the people were 
then still too gross for the simplicity and 
purity of the new feith.* 

Thus far the source of puritanical &nati- 
cism may be traced to natural causes; and 
were it not that the political effects of the 
CathoHo and Protestant creeds are very dif- 
ferent, it would have mattered little to the 
successors of Henry VIII. which way the 
current of bigotry flowed. 

But every one knows that religion and 
government, in most countries and at most 
periods, act and re-act upon each other; and 
in none have they done so more than they 



* I shall, of oourae, not be understood as undervaluing the 
ultimate results of the Reformation. I am only describing its 
effeotfl upon society at the time when it took place. 
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« 

did in England after the Eeformation. The 
change, therefore, from Catholicism to the 
Eeformed Eeligion had an immense influence 
on the political disposition of the people; 
for while passive obedience and subjection 
of mind to sacerdotal authority are the very 
essence and spirit of Catholicism, self-guidance 
and self-reliance are, on the contrary, the 
chief feature of the Eeformed Eeligion : hence, 
while the former disposed men to an habitual 
reverence for authority, and supported the 
influence of royalty over their minds, the 
latter leaned rather towards republicanism ; 
and, by its perpetual communing with God, 
seemed to lift its votaries from the earth, 
and taught them to look upon kings rather 
as fellow-worms than as God's vicegerents 
upon earth. 

Elizabeth seems to have been well aware 
of this; and though she was induced, both 
from education and interest, to adopt the 
Eeformed Eeligion — ^which the people, having 
once embraced, would not give up — she 

VOL. II. 16 
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endeavoured to restrain the advance of puri- 
tanic fanaticifim. The sway of Elizabeth was 
perhaps more really despotic than had been 
that of most of her predecessors ; but, though 
her character was imperious, and her will arbi- 
trary, her measures were usually wise and 
beneficial to the people. She sometimes, no 
doubt, strained the prerogative to a high 
point ; but still her tyranny was the tyranny 
of a great mind, and, though the preroga- 
tive was on her lips, the real power that 
chained men to her will W£is the force of 
her character. Moreover, she had the ad- 
vantage of following reigns of reckless tyranny 
and persecution; and the stem but steady 
sway with which she held the sceptre was 
to her subjects so great a change for the 
better, that they did not inquire what rights 
they had lost. 

The power and credit of the nobility were 
still great under Elizabeth; but it was no 
longer an independent or unbalanced power, 
as it had been in the days when the nobles 
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were a perpetual mail-clad army. The pres- 
tige of their influence remained, not much 
shaken, and their landed possessions still 
gave them power: but lands were also ' 
getting into the hands of the gentry who 
stood between the people and the nobility, 
and mercantile wealth was silently beginning 
to diffuse itself among the people. Thus, 
while the splendour and eclat of Elizabeth's 
court, gave to the throne and the nobility ^ 
an appearance of greater power and credit 

« 

than they really possessed, the people were, 
on the other hand, in possession of a sub- 
stantial power, greater in reaUty than in 
appearance, and greater even than they them- 
selves were yet conscious of. And when 
the master spirit that had infased this glow 
of life into the ruling classes had departed, 
they were left weak, yet believing them- 
selves strong. 

Such was the state of things when James I. 
ascended the throne. History shows us that 
his mind was filled with the most exalted 
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notions of regal authority: lie would be 
nothing less than the "absolute King," and 
wrote learnedly on the divine mission of 
God's representative on earth. But he pos- 
sessed neither head nor heart to exert the 
despotism that he affected; so that his mag- 
nificent pretensions, which were not followed 
by deeds, tended only to weaken the prestige 
of the prerogative, and to increase the moral 
strength of the Commons. 

His son inherited the father's high strained 
ideas of the absolute rights of kings, but 
not his father's softness of disposition ; hence 
he acted upon those doctrines that his father 
had been content to parade. To the vast 
change that time had wrought in the orga- 
nisation of the State he was blind. Circum- 
stances had nearly reversed the positions of 
the Crown and the people; for while in 
the feudal ages, the Crown was totally in- 
dependent of the people in respect to pro- 
perty, and was only kept in check, while 
at the same time it was defended, by a 
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powerfdl, armed nobility; now, the nature, 
value, and distribution of property had so 
changed, that the independent revenues of 
the Crown were quite inadequate to meet 
the expenses of Government. The feudal 
army had disappeared, and the King had no 
mercenary army to supply its place. The 
support which the Catholic hierarchy had 
been to the interests of the Prince, was ill 
replaced by that of the roformed Established 
Church : for the former had great influence 
over the people, and used it in support of 
itself and of the throne; while the latter 
had little influence with the people; and 
the Puritan clergy, who were rapidly acquir- 
ing it, were with the people and against the 
Sovereign. There remained, therefore, to the 
King, to aid him in resisting all changes in 
the extent of his authority, little but the pres- 
tige of his prerogative ; which was a shadow. 
The English revolution was produced, there- 
fore, not by the mere despotism of Charles, 
as some believe, or pretend to believe, or 
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by the mere fanaticism of the zealots^ as 
others would have it; but by the efltect of 
real changes that time had wrought in the 
construction of the political body, and which 
had transferred the substantial power to the 
hands of those who had no conventional 
authority. 

A change amounting, de faeto^ to a revolu- 
tion, had become, in truth, inevitable, from 
causes over which Charles had no control. 
Had he been a wise Prince, he might have 
led the revolution, and, perhaps, have eflPected 
it without bloodshed. His want of policy 
and wisdom accelerated or determined the 
time of the popular outbreak; but the re- 
volution was the work of time and circum- 
stances, not that of either Charles or of the 
Puritans. 

Still it was the total unfitness of the 
King for such a position as that to which 
he was called, which was the immediate cause 
of the war and of the temporary destruction 
of monarchy. 
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A rapid review of his policy, or rather of 
his impolicy, will I think show that it is 
idle to attribute the fall of the King either 
to the Puritans as a body, or to Cromwell 
individually. The King's own acts destroyed 
the King; and, if Cromwell had not led 
the revolution, some one else must have 
done so. 

The intellect of Charles was rather refined 
than grand or powerful; and his obstinate 
perseverance in an attempt to preserve for 
the Crown a preponderance and prerogative, 
which he had no substantial means of enforc- 
ing, was, unquestionably, the proximate cause 
of the contest assuming the immediate form 
of a desolating Civil War. 

The unfortunate bigotry of James I. to 
the doctrines of high prerogative, and his 
belief that the entire power of the State 
belonged, of right, to the Sovereign, had 
been, as I have observed, instilled most 
completely into the mind of his successor. 
These assumptions, though oflfensive to the 
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feelings of the Commons, had produced no 
immediate outbreak under James' rule, be- 
cause they were rather a part of his theory 
of government, than a feature in the actual 
exercise of his authority. 

But while James, contenting himself with 
declamations, and with startling claims to 
unlimited power, was led by the natural 
weakness of his character to be far from 
absolute in his actions, as bearing on the 
nation at large; and contented himself with 
a few disgusting acts of tyranny, bearing 
chiefly on the nobles; Charles, on the other 
hand, with less show of despotic intentions 
in the beginning, was soon led by the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and by his own 
character, to attempt practically enforcing 
those doctrines of absolute authority in the 
Prince, and passive obedience in the subject, 
which he unfortimately derived both by in- 
heritance and education. 

The dispu;tes between James and his par- 
liaments, the occasion of so many strong 
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expressions and weak acts from that learned 
Prince, had served to give the Commons a 
knowledge of their (Strength, and with it the 
ambition of extending, or at least establish- 
ing, their power; and while they bore the 
high pretensions of the King with tolerable 
humour, and, occasionally, even yielded to 
him in the matter of subsidies, they arose 
from each struggle with increased strength, 
and increased ambition. 

The real power of the Crown had, in the 
mean time, dwindled to a shadow; and 
Charles, filled with the highest notions of 
the regal authority, had received from his 
father a gilded, but a hollow, sceptre, more 
powerful in name, and weaker in eflfect, 
than it had been at any former period of 
our history. His power was, indeed, vox^ 
et prceterea nihil 1 

It was one of the greatest misfortunes of 
Charles I., and, perhaps, the source of all 
the evil that afterwards befel him, that he 
thus came to the throne with false views of 
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his own position, and that of the nation. 
His character was originally honourable, and 
his intentions towards his people the very 
reverse of wicked ; and, had he lived a cen- 
tury or two earlier, he might have reigned 
an honoured and beloved Sovereign.* 

Taught to believe that the power of 
kings was "from above" in the strongest 
and widest sense of the term, and, believing 
also that this was really the opinion of the 
better part of the nation, he met his first 



* As it has been a fashion with one set of writers perpetually 
to stigmatise Cromwell as a hypocrite, so it has been equally the 
fashion with another to call Charles an *' unprincipled tyrant:" 
both charges are false. Cromwell, in the beginning of his career, 
was not a hypocrite ; and the King was not an unprincipled tyrant. 
He was disposed to arbitrary government, on principle; he considered 
authority as concentrated by the Constitution in his person. His 
principle might be— nay, was, as I believe— wrong ; but it was a 
principle : and the revolution arose, not from any systematic inten- 
tion on the part of Charles to subvert what he thought the Constitu- 
tion, but because he was ignorant of the nature and foundation 
of political rights. His intellect was cultivated, but narrow : he 
was bound by precedents of preceding centuries, and sought to 
govern the rich and powerful commonalty of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the rules of feudal ages : he did wrong, but not intentionally. 
See on this, Hume, vL, 2C9 and 270, as to the King's extravagant 
but conscientious notions of the paramount nature of the kingly 
authority. 
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Parliament, in the beginning of his reign, 
with cordiality and sincerity. Expecting from 
it notiung but duty and kindness, he did not 
imagine that there could be any serious oppo- 
sition to his wishes or his authority ; and he 
took, therefore, no politic measures to insure 
success in his requests, but seemed to trust 
entirely to that affection which he deemed 
it the duty of his subjects to offer, and of 
which he blindly believed himself possessed. 
The King had yet done nothing to forfeit, 
personally, the affections of his subjects; and 
he, not unnaturally, expected generous and 
conciliatory conduct from them, in answer 
to the frankness and cordiality of his own. 
He came to the throne engaged in an ex- 
pensive war against Austria and Spain, into 
which James had been urged, more by the 
importunities of the Commons than by his 
own wishes. The revenues of the Crown 
were already exhausted and anticipated in 
the public service: the King was himself 
in debt to the amount of £70,000, spent 
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on naval and military armaments, and loaded 
with a debt of £300,000, contracted by his 
father for the prosecution of the war. Such 
was the state of Charles' wants; and it 
must have been with no small astonishment 
that he found the Commons voting him two 
subsidies amounting to £112,000. 

A supply so inadequate appears, indeed, 
in the language of Mr. Hume, "rather a 
cruel mockery of Charles than any serious 
design of supporting him." The motives that 
thus brought the numerous members of the 
Commons together on one point, were doubt- 
less very various, springing from their pas- 
sions, their prejudices, and their interests. 
But it is evident that the chief motive of 
the leaders was one of policy, viz., the desire 
of establishing, by the refusal of supplies, 
some sort of check on the regal power. 

The great difference of character between 
James and Charles must have been well- 
known to the chief members of the House; 
"men," says even Hume, "of the most 
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uncommon capacity and the largest views." 
Indeed, the haughtiness of the King's lan- 
guage and bearing, while yet Prince of 
Wales, had given promise of what would be 
his pretensions to absolutism when once 
seated on the throne. 

Thus, although the Commons might have 
been well disposed to pass by uimoticed the 
loud but innocuous pretensions to arbitrary 
authority of the literary James, yet they 
reasonably dreaded to see the same doctrines 
and pretensions admitted aud organised under 
the rule of such a prince as Charles; who 
beUeved as firmly as his father in hJB own 
high privileges, and was both bold and self- 
willed enough to act upon them. 

The limits of the kingly power were at 
that time so little defined by either law or 
usage, that, although charters almost innu- 
merable ha(J established liberty by law, yet 
every succeeding sovereign had repeatedly 
violated them, and exerted, occasionally with- 
out challenge, acts of the most despotic and 
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irresponsible authority. But these things 
happened in times of civil wars and struggles, 
when "every man's hand was against his 
brother;" when war was the business of 
the subject as well as the Prince, and vio- 
lence was too common to be noted; and 
when, therefore, it frequently happened that 
nothing but the exercise of a temporary 
dictatorship could prevent the reign of 
anarchy and destruction. 

Such infringements of liberty became, as 
it were, precedents in favour of an imlimited 
prerogative ; but it is evident that they were 
exceptions rather than rules: the charters 
remained, although necessity had sometimes 
compelled the nation to see them broken; 
and the right to liberty was rather sus- 
pended than abolished. 

To have permitted, therefore, the Sovereign, 
after a century of regular and undisturbed 
government, to arm himself with a code of 
prerogative precedents derived from more 
rude and stormy ages, and to govern as 
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if the sole right to power were in the 
Crown, would have been to yield up at 
once both the substance and the shadow of 
liberty, and to bow down to a regular, 
methodised, and, perhaps, irrevocable, des- 
potism. 

The doctrines of prerogative had been 
sounded highly from the throne in the last 
reign, but its actual power and exercise had 
been in abeyance ; and it seems to have 
been the determination of the Commons not 
to wait for any overt demonstration on the 
part of the Prince, but at once to make 
a stand against its revival in any future 
reign, by an early assertion of their own 
privilege of refusing or curtailing supplies. 
The want of a clear boundary between the 
privileges of the Crown and the rights of 
the people, was becoming daily more and 
more felt, and the Commons were resolved 
upon marking it. 

Such feelings were doubtless in the hearts 
of the Parliamentary leaders; and, though 
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they, perhaps, in this instance, led the Par- 
liament to act too abruptly towards a young 
Prince, these feelings were in themselves 
just and politic. But to the mind of 
Charles, cradled and tutored as he had been, 
they could, and did, appear little short of 
downright rebellion; and after a few months 
of remonstrances and recriminations, he pnt 
an end, as is well known, to his first Par- 
liament — too short in its duration for the 
transaction of any business, but long enough 
to engender hostility between the £ing and 
his people. 

He then had recourse to issuing privy 
seals for borrowing money from his subjects: 
in other words, for compelling payment of 
a subsidy; and, by this means, he raised a 
sufficient sum to equip a fleet of eighty 
ships, and an army of ten thousand men. 
These were sent against Cadiz, under the 
command of Sir Edward Cecil; but, failing 
in their enterprise, were obliged to return 
to England without having done anything. 
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The Xing was, by this ill-suceess, again 
obliged to have recourse to a Parliament, 
and endeayoured to rid himself of the oppo- 
sition which he feared, by naming four of 
the popular leaders sheriffs of counties; ex- 
pecting tiius to incapacitate them from being 
elected members. But, in now attempting 
to use politic artifice, he was as unfortunate 
as he had been in his first Parliament, from 
totally neglecting it; for the design was 
too transparent not to be seen through, 
and served only to irritate the Conmions, 
while it exhibited the fear and weakness 
of the Court. 

This second Parliament is well known to 
have been little more accommodating to 
Charles than had been the previous one. 
They replied to his request for supplies by 
grants very inadequate to the necessities of 
the Government : and, in order to retain a 
powerful check upon the King, they only 
voted supplies ; reserving the passing of them 
into law until the end of the session. In 
the meantime they proceeded to inquire into 

TOL. II. 17 
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grieyances; and their first attack was on the 
Sing's fayourite minister. 

The Duke of Buckingham — ^whose fatal 
sway oyer James had enabled him to break 
off the long negociated match between Charles 
and the Infanta of Spain, and to embroil 
the nation in the Spanish War, solely for 
the gratification of his own animosities — ^had 
maintained an influence no less strong oyer 
Charles. 

Almost from the beginning of his career 
of power, the Duke had made himself odious 
to the people: rash, impetuous, and inso- 
lent; thirsting for power, without discretion 
or capacity to use it when obtained; yiolent 
in his counsels, and neryeless in his acts; 
ostentatiously dissolute, at a period when 
austerity was the popular idol; he insulted 
the people by his luxurious maimers, and 
the Commons by affecting a haughty dicta- 
tion oyer them; while, by his incapable and 
impolitic conduct, he was perpetually wasting 
the resources, and sapping the power of his 
Sorereign. ' Certainly, when- we reflect on 
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his character, we must feel convinced that, 
however brilliant as a courtier, or agreeable 
as a companion, he was the very last man 
who would have been chosen by a politic 
Prince to be a favourite and coimsellor at 
such a juncture. 

The Commons, profiting by his unpopu- 
larity, determined to attack him by a Par- 
liamentary impeachment, and accordingly 
betook themselves to frame articles of accu- 
sation, some of which were frivolous, and 
the remainder false; while his conduct in 
fomenting the Spanish War, which was really 
a public oflfence of magnitude, was not 
noticed. 

The impeachment was not brought to a 
close : a thing not much to be wondered 
at; since the misdeeds of favourites, however 
unjust and odious to the people, rarely 
reach the height of crimes that can be 
brought under any known and received law; 
and as favourites are more frequently ac- 
cused from envy and hatred, than from the 
mere desire of justice, so the proceeding?^ 
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are generally marked more by passion than 
by judgment; and trifles, as in this case, 
are exaggerated beyond the interpretation 
they can bear, while real offences are passed 
by unnoticed. 

But the impeachment of the Ejng's favourite 
minister, although unsuccessful, was a deep 
affiront to him; and he, in his turn, resented 
it, by embracing every opportunity of evinc- 
ing contempt and disgust for his Parliament. 
He desired them to leave off meddling with 
his minister, and to betake themselves to their 
business of supplies; and was even so im- 
prudent as to threaten them in a message, 
that if they did not furnish him with sup- 
plies, he should be obliged to try new chan- 
nels : thus pointing at the means he after- 
wards took to obtain money in defiance of 
Parliaments. Then followed the altercations 
relating to the imprisonment, by Charles, of 
two members who had been managers of 
the impeachment; and out of this alterca- 
tion the Commons again emerged victors. 

Irritated by all these altercations, and baffled 
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in their attack upon the minister, the Commons 
proceeded to raise other subjects of complaint, 
and claimed the execution of the laws against 
Catholics; the rigour of which Charles had 
constantly evinced a disposition to abate. 

It is difficult, at this day, to say whethw 
he was prompted to such a course by natural 
feelings of toleration, or by a secret asso- 
ciation in his own mind of the tenets of 
Catholicism with those of absolute monarchy, 
and a desire to check the power of the 
Puritans ; whose doctrines leaned strongly to- 
wards the disrespect of kingly authority. 
But, whatever were his motives in support- 
ing the Catholics, his policy was clearly 
unwise in thus attacking the most deeply- 
rooted prejudices of his subjects, and arraying 
against himsQlf the immense moral force of 
religious hostility. 

Kext came the remonstrance against the 
levying of tonnage and poundage without 
consent of Parliament; and, as this formed 
a large portion of the royal resources, it 
wanted very little penetration to perceive 
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that the Commons, by this measure, were 
aimiiig a &tal blow at the independence of 
the Crown. 

Charles, therefore, resolved to make a 
stand against what he considered an attempt 
to deprive him of his birthright, and hastily, 
it will be recollected, ended the session by 
a dissolution. But the Commons had fore- 
seen this, and took care to finish their re- 
monstrance and disperse it among the people, 
as a justification of their conduct. The 
Ejng answered by a counter-proclamation, 
giving his reasons for putting so sudden a 
stop to the operations of Parliament; forget- 
ful that, in stooping his high pretensions 
to justify himself before his people, he was 
himself insulting the majesty of kings, and 
teaching the multitude to become his judge. 
From this moment may be dated the com- 
mencement of the revolution. 

Two Parliaments had been called and dis- 
missed in anger; and it was obvious that 
the King could not govern with Parliaments, 
.and that the nation would not be governed 
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without them. The differences between ChjEtrles 
and the Commons had assumed each session 
a more angry character, and now at length 
broke forth into actual altercation. Acrimo- 
nious oomplainto on the one side, and in- 
suiting rebukes on the other, had enlisted 
too many angry feelings on both sides for 
conciliatory measures to have henceforth much 
chance of success; and, to a calm looker on, 
it must have been evident that war was 
begun. 

Disappointed a second time of Parlia- 
mentary suppUes, Charles now had recourse 
to his prerogative : he granted a commission 
to compound with the Catholics for dis- 
pensing with the penal laws against them, 
by which he filled his coffers with gold, 
and the hearts of his Protestant subjects with 
hatred.* 

* In all this the King was true to his oharaoteristio ikult of 
always being too late. Had he enforced his prerogaUye at the yory 
commenoement, before the weakness of the Grown and the strength 
of the Ck)mmons had become too apparent, possibly he might have 
crushed Opposition and reigned despotic. He waited to strike a blow 
till his adversary had learned his own strength, and then he struck 
it when it was too late. 
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He now, also, for the first time, levied 
the celebrated ship-money, in order to equip 
a fleet; commanding all the maritime towns, 
by an order in council, to famish each a 
certain number of armed ships. And then 
came the general loan — enforced under an 
order in Council — and by which the yery sum 
was required which the people would have 
paid, had the four subsidies (voted, but not 
finally granted, by the previous Parliament) 
passed iato a law. 

This was at once, on the Eong's part, 
throwing down the gauntlet; since it amounted 
to exacting by the Song's sole authority the 
very supplies which the Commons had re- 
fosed. The most despotic and inquisitorial 
regulations were attempted to enforce the 
payment of this loan. The Conmiissioners 
appointed to levy it were empowered to put 
men upon oath whether they had been per- 
suaded to refuse, and to charge — ^that is, to 
accuse — such as had persuaded them. The 
Court clergy were encouraged to preach to 
the people the doctrine of passive obedience 
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in support of the loan; many men were 
thrown into prison, by warrant of the CouncU, 
for refusing, and advising others to refuse, 
payment. In fine, that battle was really 
commenced between the prerogative and 
liberty which was to end in the destruction 
of the throne, and the temporary suspension 
of liberty itself. 

Had Charles possessed at this time a dis- 
ciplined and devoted army, he might, per- 
haps, have succeeded in estabUshing the 
authority of the prerogative; at least for a 
time. That he conscientiously believed him- 
self entitled by his high regal state to such 
exertions of power there is little reason to 
doubt; but here it was the misfortune of 
this Prince, as in almost every other act of 
his life, to mistake his own belief for fact, 
and to attempt strong measures without any 
force to support them: forgetful that if all 
power "is from above," it is so only when 
it is power. 

That the general loan was a substantial 
infraction of liberty ^ is perfectly obvious ; for 
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the refdsal of supplies was the only efficient 
barrier that the Conmions could oppose to 
the will of the Prince. But it is not so easy 
to show that it was a farmal infrnetum of the 
ConsUtution. 

Forced loans were authorised by precedent, 
and even by statutes: if any precedent, or 
any statute, could bind the nation to submit 
to arbitrary authority when not suited to 
the times. Henry Vlll. had once practised 
this mode of levying money: he issued 
commissions of his sole authority for taxing 
particular bodies; he had taken the money 
granted by Parliament before the time pre- 
scribed ; he had levied tonnage and poundage 
without, though not against, the consent of 
Parliament.* Mary had also levied imposi- 
tions of her sole authority, and seized com 
to victual her ships, without paying for it.t 
And Elizabeth had raised ship-money and 
tonnage and poundage. In feu^t, the prece- 
dents to be drawn from the reign of Eliza- 

• Rebvbs* " History of English Law," iv. 401, 402. 
t Ited, 658. 
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b^th were almost all in favour of despotic 
authority. 

Moreover the limits of the Constitution 
were very vague : there is scarce any amount 
of reasonable liberty that is not held out by 
the Great Charter, and the statutes confirming 
it. There is, on the other haud, scarce any 
amount of despotism that was not formally 
exercised under the prerogative which then 
legally subsisted.* And there is, finally, scarce 
any real stretch of despotic power for which 
an example might not have been pleaded 
in the conduct of one or other of the Sove- 
reigns of England. 

But there are periods in the history of 
nations, when the elements that compose 
the State have undergone changes, and re- 
quire a new arrangement. Such was the 
period at which it was the misfortune of 
Charles to come to the throne, with a mind 
unfitted, both by nature and education, to 
cope with the chaos that threatened him. 

* On the extent of the prerogative exercised without question 
under Elisabeth, see Bebtbs, vol iv. 228—288. 
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He saw not that the prerogative had gra- 
dually become odious, and its full exercise 
impracticable ; he saw not that growth of 
the middle classes, which demanded rather 
a relaxation than an increase of the royal 
authority, and which at any rate could not 
be checked except by force. And thus, after 
exasperating the minds of men by many 
impolitic affironts to their prejudices, he at 
length attacked their dearest right, the con- 
trol of their money ; without anything to sup- 
port his attempt but the name of a prerogative 
whose prestige had passed away, and an 
appeal to precedents whose authority was dis- 
puted by most men. 

At this time, when one would have sup- 
posed that the inquietudes of the King at 
home, and the war with Spain, would have 
been sufficient employment for ihe most rest- 
less and ambitious spirit, he .suddenly plunged 
into a war with France, in support of the 
Huguenots; then exposed to the attacks of 
the ambitious Bichelieu. The passions of 
BuoHiigham, the source of so many &tal 
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events, are said to have been the chief cause 
of this war. He had ventured, while nego- 
ciating at the French Court the King's mar- 
riage with Henrietta, to address his homage 
— and it is said not unsuccessfully — to 
the Queen herself: he thus incurred the 
enmity of Bichelieu, who was himself guilty 
of similar presumption ; and the minister 
having discovered the correspondence, on 
Buckingham's departure, took care that his 
youthful rival should not again cross him 
in the path of gallantry. 

Accordingly, "when the Duke," says Mr. 
Hume, "was making preparations for a new 
embassy to Paris, a message was sent him 
from Louis, that he must not think of such 
a journey. In a romantic passion he s^ore 
that he would see the Queen in spite of 
all the power of France; and from that 
moment he determined on engaging Eng- 
land in a war with that kingdom." 

Now, is it wonderful that a Sovereign 
who gave his confidence to such counsellors, 
should live to see his sceptre broken? 
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BuckinghaiD, it is well known, succeeded 
in embroiling the two nations, and was en- 
trusted with a fleet of one hundred sail and 
an army of seven thousand men, with which 
he attacked Eochelle. But, however superior 
to Eichelieu in the contest of gallantry, he 
was totally unfit to cope with him in the 
sterner game of war and politics; and, after 
drawing his Sovereign into a struggle, he 
contrived by a series of military blunders 
to fail miserably, and returned to England 
with about a third of his army; the only 
fruits which he reaped from his selfish en- 
terprise, being an increased claim on the 
hatred and contempt of his country. 

The people were now much exasperated : 
the war had already injured their trade ; and 
supplies were extorted from them by means 
which they felt to be illegal in spirit, and 
arbitrary in execution. They had not even 
honour abroad to console them for tyranny 
at home; but instead, they saw their fleets 
and their armies wasted and disgraced by 
the ill-concerted measures of a favourite, 
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gifted with scarce one quality to merit the 
respect of a people, or the confidence of a 
King. 

It may well be thought that such was 
not a propitious moment to call a Parlia- 
ment ; but the King had exhausted his trea- 
sury, and the reluctance with which money 
had been yielded by the people to his various 
expedients, made it dangerous to attempt 
them again in the present temper of the 
nation. In this dilemma he summoned his 
third Parliament. 

The construction of this House was not 
such as to give Qiarles much hope of ob- 
taining over it any advantages that he had 
failed in extorting from his previous Par- 
liaments. The majority of the members were 
men deeply imbued with the growing spirit 
of liberty, and possessed of great wealth. 
The leaders were men of great ability and 
prudence, and fully determined to make head 
against the pretensions of the King; and 
they had with them the confidence of the 
people, who had now begun to look upon 
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the Parliament as the sole bulwark between 
their liberties and the encroachments of 
despotic authority. 

The King, in his first address to this 
assembly, exhibited a haughty and ill-timed 
tone of rebuke, and threw down the gaunt- 
let at the very onset, by an insulting cau- 
tion to the Commons; the only effect of 
which was, to embitter their feelings, already 
more than sufficiently acrimonious, and to 
make them more wary, but not less deter- 
mined in the execution of their plans. 

The King, doubtless, thought himself ag- 
grieved, by the conduct of his Parliaments, 
and believed in his conscience that to him 
was entrusted, by God and by the laws, 
tiie care of the preservation aad prosperity 
of the people; but the Commons did not 
share in this belief, and it was precisely 
from the thraldom of this species of paternal 
government that they sought to free them- 
selves: and hence Parliament, which in pre- 
ceding reigns had assumed^ very little autho- 
rity in respect to supplies, beyond that of 
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deciding whether the people were able to 
supply the demands of the Sovereign, began 
in this reign to make their right of grant- 
ing and withholding supplies, an indirect 
method of controlling the actions of the 
Prince in other particulars. 

The new Parliament proceeded, therefore, 
resolutely, in spite of the King^s admoni- 
tion, to attack the grievances to which the 
nation had been exposed since the dissolution 
of the preceding Parliament, and to erect 
such barriers as the Prince should not in 
future overstep. 

The result of their labours was the famous 
Petition of Eight, the object of which was 
to define clearly the limits of the preroga- 
tive. The House of Peers endeavoured first 
to soften and render it less specific in its 
declarations ; but the Commons would not 
listen to any modification. 

The King endeavoured also, by many eva- 
sive messages, to put off giving his sanction; 
but the Commons and Lords, having passed 
the bill, he at length gave the Eoyal assent 

VOL. II. 18 
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in the proper fonn ; having, as usual, resisted 
jnst long enough to irritate the Commons, 
and to convince them that he passed their 
biU, not from any gracious spirit of concilia- 
tion, but because he could not avoid it. 

Shortly before the summoning of this Par- 
liament, commissioners had been appointed to 
concert methods of levying money by imposi- 
tions or otherwise ; " where form and drcum- 
stance^^^ said the commission, ^^ must be dispensed 
toith^ rather than the substance lost:^^ an assump^ 
tion of authority somewhat startling, which 
seemed to set all law at defiance, and amounted 
to making the Sovereign the sole arbiter, not 
only of the imposts that were to be levied, but 
of the manner of levying them.* 



* It is worthy of remark that the King's most blameable acts 
were odious, not so much from their aotual pressure on the people, 
as from the dread of the doctrines and consequences that might 
be derived from them; and, while he thus assumed the power 
to take the money and imprison the persons of his subjects on 
his sole authority, the supplies which he really took were exceed- 
ingly small. Herein he exhibited strongly the want of polipy which 
ended by dethroning him; for he irritated the people, and yet 
left l^em the means of resistance. He should have taken no money 
against law, or he should have drained the nation till it was 
powerless. 
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Money had likewise been remitted to the 
Continent to raise a thousand German horse 
and bring them to England; to enforce, as 
was supposed, the levying of the impositions. 

These violent measures were attributed 
mainly to the counsels of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, whom the Commons now again 
made an eflfort to displace, by drawing up 
a remonstrance to the King, in which all 
the misfortunes and evil Bcts of his admi- 
nistration were very severely consulted, and 
laid to the charge of his minister. But the 
King, to prevent the finishing and presenting 
of this remonstrance, came suddenly to Parlia- 
ment and ended the session by a prorogation. 

The grand dispute about tonnage and 
poundage remained yet unsettled in the second 
session of this famous Parliament : the House 
contending eagerly for retaimng in their 
hands the absolute right of granting or with- 
holding it ; the King, on his side, endea- 
vouring to evade their pretensions, and, 
though not actually claiming a right to 
levy it without consent of Parliament, yet 
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affecting to consider the granting of it as 
a duty that he was, of right^ entitled to 
demand at their hands: a subtle distinction 
not easily apprehended by plain men, who 
would be apt to think that, if the King 
had a right to demand that the Commons 
should give him a supply, it amounted to 
the same in effect, as that the King should 
have a right to take a supply. 

Yet, subtle though the distinction be, 
Charles was not wholly without grounds for 
making it. The Parliament had, in ancient 
times, been in the habit of making tempo- 
rary grants of this impost; but it had also 
happened, that the Sovereign took it as a 
matter of course, without going to Parlia- 
ment for it, and that afterwards the Com- 
mons voted him what he had already taken: 
so that, if the question were to be judged 
by precedents, there might have been pre- 
cedents cited on either side. 

But, in discussing the relative merits of 
both parties in the preliminary struggle that 
ushered in the Civil War, it is ridiculous 
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to be perpetually appealing to precedents. 
The fact is, that few of the acts, either of 
the King or of the popular party, were 
formally illegal or imconstitutional, although 
many of the acts of the Commons were 
harsh and bitter, and the greater part of the 
King's were clearly destructive of that spirit 
of freedom which formed no inconsiderable 
ingredient in the Constitution, and certainly 
formed the basis of the popular character. 

But, as it is the very essence of the 
English Constitution that the different bodies 
which constitute it possess separate and 
counteracting powers, so it follows that, 
whenever the three bodies exert their fiill 
power, the Government must come to a 
dead stop.* Hence the full exercise of the 
prerogative was, in the days of Charles — 
as it is, even now — perfectly incompatible 
with the full and practical exercise of the 
privileges of Parliament. 

* In other words, they never can all and each exert their full 
ix>wer, but one always gives way. The equal exertion of the force 
of the three powers of the Constitution, is Uke the crossing of 
bayonets in a charge of troops : it exists in books, but no where else. 
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Such was the case in the question of 
tonnage and poundage. Many of the pre- 
decessors of Charles had taken this duty, 
not only without resistance, but as a cus- 
tomary tribute. So &ij therefore, he had, by 
the authority of precedents (and precedents 
are the foundation of the prerogatiye which 
was sanctioned by law), a riffht to demand it 
from Parliament, if not actually to take it. 

On the other hand, the practical exercise 
of such a right, in defiance of the opposite 
win of Parliament, would make that assembly 
nugatory, and was clearly hostile to the 
spirit of the charters. It was a clear privi- 
lege of Parliament to withhold all supplies 
which they might grant. 

Thus there were two admitted rights, co- 
existent, and exactly destructive of each other. 
Which was to prevail ? 

If men are to judge in such questions only 
by admitted precedents and written rules, it is 
obvious that no decision could be attained ; but 
in truth, in this as in almost all other ques- 
tions as to the right that each party had in its 
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proceedings up to this period of the revolution, 
the Gordian knot should be cut at once, by 
scattering from the subject all these cobwebs 
of legal casuistry, and remembering that, if . 
the law governs the community, the benefit 
of the community must govern the law. At 
the period of which we are writing, it was 
necessary for the existing condition of the 
nation, to circumscribe the limits of the prero- 
ffativCy and make the King less powerful. 

On this principle alone can we hold that 
the King did wrong, and the Commons right ; 
but, judged by any then, established law, they 
were like most disputants, both right and 
both wrong. Happy had it been for Charles 
and the people of his generation, had he 
understood the eternal principle of all govern- 
ments, that real power ought to be, and will 
be, invested with corresponding authority; 
then he would have freely yielded up to 
the growing power of his Commons those 
privileges which he had no longer power to 
maintain, and led that revolution which he 
had not power to check. 
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But it was not so. Charles sought hiB 
rule of conduct in the laws and precedents 
that had come before him. They had not 
changed^ and he believed that the nation 
had not changed ; or, that if it had, it was 
his duty to resist the change. Hence his 
opposition to every step that seemed to in- 
volve a diminution of the ancient privileges 
of the Crown, or to mark a boundary of its 
future authority. Hence also, perhaps, his 
dislike to the austere religious sect that had 
of late grown up ; and in which he saw a 
feeling of popular independence, inconsistent 
with his maxims of government. With these 
opinions and these feelings the King resisted 
inevitable changes; and his own destruction, 
and the convulsion, of his country for ten 
long years, were the consequence. 



THE END. 
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** Mr. Ruskin's third volume of ' Modem Painters' will be hailed with Interest and curiosity, 
if not with submissive attention, by the Art-world of England. » • * Mr. Ruskin is in 
possession of a clear and penetrating mind ; he is undeniably practical in his ftmdamental ideas ; 
ftiU of the deepest reverence for all that appears to him beautiful and holy, and, though owning 
to very strong preferences, founding those preferences on reason. » » • His style is, as 
usual, clear, bold, and racy. Mr. Ruskin is one of the first writers of the day." — Economist. 

" The present volume, viewed as a literary achievement, is the highest and most striking 
evidence of the author's abilities that has yet been published. It shows the maturity of hia 
powers of thought, and the perfection of his grace of s^le." — Leader. 

*' All, it is to be hoped, will read the.book for themselves. They will find it well wortb a 
careful perusal. This third volume fully realizes the expectations we had formed of it." — 
Saturday Beview. 
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MODEEN PAINTEKS. 

Imperial %vo. Vol. /. Fifih Edition^ 18«. chlh. 

Vol IL Fourth JEdiHon, 10«. 6d, cloth. 

**Mr. Bii8kiii*8 work will tend the painter more than ever to the study of nature; vrill train 
men who have always been delighted spectators of natore, to be also attentiye observers. Our 
critics will learn to admire, and mere admirers will learn how to criticise : thns a public will be 
edncated.**— ^taciwood'f Mttgazime. 

** A generons and impassioned review of the works of living painten. A hearty and earnest 
work, rail of deep thought, and developing great and striking truths tn art."-— A-i(uA Qfiarterlp 
Beview. 

**A very extraordinary and delightftil book, ftill (rf truth and goodness, of power and 
beauty."— iVbrM British Btview, 

THE STONES^' OF VENICE. 

Now complete in Three Volumes^ Imperial Svoy with Fifty-three Plates and 

numerous Woodcuts^ drawn by the Author. 
Price 51. 16s. 6^^ tn embossed doth^ with top edge gUt. 

EACH VOLUME MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, VIZ.— 
Vol. I. The Foundations, ujith 21 Plates, price 21. 2s. 
Vol. n. The Sea Stories, with 20 Plates, price 21. 2s. 

Vol. ni. The Fall, with 12 Plates, price II. Us. 6d. 

** This book is one which, perhaps, no oUier man could have written, and one for which the 
world ought to be and will be thankftil. It is in the highest degree eloquent, acute, stimulating 
to thought, and fertQe in suggestion. It shows a power of practical criticism which, when fixed 
on a definite ol^ect, nothing absurd or evil can withstand ; and a power of appreciation which 
has restored treasures of beauty to mankind. It will, we are convinced, elevate taste and 
intellect, raise the tone of moral fseling, kindle benevolence towards men, and increase the love 
and fear of Qo6.."—Time$. 

** The ' Stones of Venice* is the i^oductton of an earnest, religions, progressive, and informed 
mind. The auttuHr of ttiis essay on architectue has condensed into it a poetic apprehension, th^ 
frnit of awe <rf God, and delight in nature ; a knowledge, love, and Just estimate <rf art ; a 
holding fsst to fiKt cund repudiation of hearsay ; an historic breadth, and a fearless challenge of 
q»i«ting social problems, whose union we know not where to find paralleled.'* — Spectator. 

** No one who has visited Venice can read this book without having a richer glow thrown 
over his remembram^s of that city , and for those who have not, Mr. Ruskin paints it with a 
firmness of outline and vividness of colouring that will bring it before the imagination with 
the force of reality." — LUtrary OatttU. 

** This work shows that Mr. Ruskin's powers of compositicm and criticism were never in 
greater force. His eloquence is as rich, his enthusiasm as hearty, his sympathy fin: all that is 
high and noble in art as keen as ever. The book, like all he writes, is manly and high-minded, 
ai^ aa usual, keeps the attention alive to the last." — Qwnrdian. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF AKCHITECTURE. 

Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author. 

Imperial Svo, II. Is. doth. 

** By the * Seven Lamps of Arcnitecture,' we understand Mr. Ruskin to mean the seven 
ftmdamental and cardinal laws, the observance of and obedience to which are indispensable to 
the architect, who would deserve the name. The politician, the moralist, the divine, will find 
in it ample store of instructive matter, as well as the artist The author of this work belongs 
to a class of thinkers of whom we have too few among us." — Exatntiur. 

** "Mi. Ruskin's book bears so unmistakeably tiie marks of keen and accurate observation, of 
a true and snbtie Judgment and refined sense of beauty, Joined with so much earnestness, so 
noble a sense of the purposes and business of art, and such a command of rich and i^owing 
language, that it cannot but teU powerfhlly in producing a more religious view of the uses <rf 
architecture, and a deeper insight into its artistic principles." — Ouardian. 

** A lively, poetical, and thoughtfhl book ; rich tn refined criticism and glowing eloquence. 
Mr. Ruskin's poetry is always to the purpose of his doctrines, and always the vehicle of acute 
thought and profound feeling.*'— /Vflwsr't Magaeine. 
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VI. 

LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 

Wiik Fourteen Cute drawn hy the Author, Second Edition. 

Crown 890, price 8«. Qd, cloth, 

** Mr. RnsUn's Lectures— eloquent, graphic, and impaeetoned— ezpoflfng and TMienllng some 
of the Tloes of onr present sTBtem of building, and exciting hia hearers \rf strong raottyes of 
duty and pleasure to attend to architectore— are very sncoessftil ; and, Hke his former works, 
vill command public attention. His style is terse, Tigoroos, and sparkling, and his book is belli 
animated and attracttYe."— Jg c ewoiiwrt. 

'* We concelTe it to be iroposstble fbat any intelligent persons ooold listen to the lectnres, 
howeyer they might differ from the Judgments asserted, and from the general propositions laid 
down, without an elevating influence and an aroused enthusiasm, which are often more ftnitftil 
in producing true taste and correct yiews of art than the soundest historical generalizations 
and the most learned technical criticism in which the heart and the senses own no interest." — 
Speetator. 

vn. 
NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES EXHIBITED 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, and the SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. No. II.— 1856. 

Sixth Edition^ with Postscript 800, price 6d. 

vm. 
PRE-RAP HA ELITISM. 

800, 2s. sewed. 
** We wish that this pamphlet might be largely read t^ our art-patnms, and studied by our 
art-critics. There Is much to be ooUected from it which is Ttry impOTtant to remember."— 
Chiordian. 

IX. 

THE OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE: 

Considered in some of its relations to the Prospects of Art. 

800, price !«., sewed. 
** An earnest and eloquent appeal for the preseryati<m of the ancient monomenti of Gothle 
KKhitBCtaxe"^Bngiish CSturehmon. 
" A wholesome and much needed protest."— Zeocter. 

X. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 

OR, THE BLAOK BROTHERS. 

Third Edition^ with 22 lUnstrations hy Richabd Dotlb. 2«. 6df. 

" This little fairy tale is by a master hand. The story has a charming moral, and the writing 
is so excellent, that it would be hard to say which it will glye most i^easure to, the yery wise 
man or the yery simple child."— JS'dramiiMr. 

EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE, 

SELECTED AND DKAWN TO MEASX7REMENT FROM THE EDIFICES. 

In Parts of FoUo Imperial size^ each containing Five Plates^ and a short 

Explanatory Text^ price IL Is. each. 

PARTS L TO m. ARE PUBLISHED. 

Fifty IwMa Proofs only are taken on Atlas FoUo^ price 2/. 2*. each Part. 
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SERMONS. By the late Rbv. Fred, W, Robbrtsow, 

A.M., Ineambent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

First Series — Third Edition^ Post 8w, price 9«. cloth* 
Second Series — Third Edition^ price 9«. cloth 

*' Vt. BobertBon, of Brighton, is a name fiuniUar to most of m, and honoured by all to whom 
it is fkmiliar. A true servant of Cbriat, a bold and heart-itlning preacher of the Goqwl, hia 
teaching waa beantifled and intensified by gentos. New truth, new light, streamed flrom each 
weU-wom text when he handled it. The present volvme ia rich in evidence of his pious, manly, 
and soaring finUi, and of his power not only to point to heaven, bat to lead the way."— 6Vode. 

PAPERS OF THE LATE LORD METCALFE. 

Selected and Edited by J. W. EAYE. Demy Svo, price I6s. doth. 
** We commend this volume to all persons who like to study state papers, in which the practical 
aense of a man of the world is joined to the speculative sagacity of a philosophical statesman. 
No Indian Ubrary shoold be without it"— /Veas. 

RIFLE PRACTICE. By Lieitt.-Col. John Jacob, C.B. 

With Plates. Second Edition^ price 2s, 

TWO SUMMER CRUISES WITH THE BALTIC 
FLEET IN 1854-5 ; Being the LOG op the « PET." 

By R. E. hughes, M.A. 

Second Edition^ Post 8vo, with Views cend Charts. IQs. 6^., cloth. 

'* There are ibw readers to whom this volume will not be welcome. It is light and pleasant 
reading, and conveys not a little valuable information. Few unprofessional men are so capable 
of fbrming a Judgment on naval tactics as Mr. Hughes appears to be.** — Economiat. 

THE COURT OF HENRY VIII- : 

Being a Selection of the Despatches of Sebastian GiustiniaNj 

Venetian Ambassador, 1515*1519. 
Translated by RAWDON BROWN. Two Vols., crown 8w, 21«., cloth. 

** These volumes present such a portrait of the times as is nowhere else to be fbnnd. They 
are a moat hnportant contribution to ilie materiala for history.**'-Q«arter/y Review, 

A CAMPAIGN WITH THE TURKS IN ASIA. 

Bt CHARLES DUNCAN. Two Vols., post Svo, 2ls. doth. 

** These volumes contain an account of a winter 'residence at Eneeroum, a sojourn with the 
Turkish army at Ears, including the campaign of 1854, and journeys to and flrom Constantinople 
via Trebiaond. The novelty of the scenes and characters, the picturesque sketches of the 
Turkish army, and the solid information which is scattered through the book, render the volumes 
of present interest and of importance as ft ftxture record." — Bpectator. 

THE RED RIVER SETTLEMENT. 

By ALEXANDER ROSS, Author of " Pur-Hunters of the Far We$t." 
One Volume, post Svo, price lOs. 6d, cloth. 

THE FUR-HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST. 

By ALEXANDER ROSS. 
TiDO Volumes, post Svo. With Map and Plate, 2ls. doth. 

*' Many accounts of hardships and adventures with savage men and beasts will be found in 
these volumes. There are some striking sketches of landscape and Indian life and character, as 
well as a great deal of information about the old Fur Trade. The book is of considerable value 
as a picture of an ftlmost past mode of human existeooe, as well as for its information upon the 
Indiana of Oregon."— iGfpAtfator. 
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RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS OF 1828-9. 

Bt col. CHESNEY, RA., D.C.L., F.R.S. Third Edition. 

Post SvOy with MapSj price I2s, cloth, 
■* Tbe only work on fhe satdect suited to the militaiy reader. '*~{7iitf«d Service Oatett*. 

MILITARY FORCES AND INSTITUTIONS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Bt H. BYERLEY THOMSON, of the Inner Temple. 800, 15*. cloth. 

** Such a book la mnch wanted, and it contains a great mass of information on military topics, 
now undergobig daily discnasion." — Eeonomiit. 

A MANUAL OF THE MERCANTILE LAW 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

By professor LEONE LEVI, Author of " Commercial Law of 

the World." 8»o., price 12«. cloth. 
** We recommend to all merchants and tradesmen, and to all who are stndytng great questions 
of social reform, this Manual of Mercantile Law. Its shnplicity and fUthflilness make tt 
an extremely senriceable Uiok,**— Examiner, 

THE LAWS OF WAR AFFECTING 

COMMERCE AND SHIPPING. 

Bt H. BTEBLET THOMSON, of the Inner Temple. Second EdOitm, 
grta&jl eakarged. Svo, price 4«. 6d. boardt. 



LECTURES ON the ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 

OF THE 18th CENTURY. 

Bt W. M. THACKERAY, 
Anthor of " Vanity Fair," ** The Newcomes," &c. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, price 10«. 6d chih. 

** To tiiose who attended the lectures, the book will he a pleasant reminiscence, to ofibeni an 
exciting norelty. The style— clear, idiomatic, forcible, sunHiar, but neyer slovenly; tbe 
searching strokes of sarcasm or irony ; the occasional flashes of generous scorn ; the touches of 
pathos, pity, and tenderness ; the morality tempered but never weakened by experience and 
sympathy ; the felicitous phrases, the striking anecdotes, the passages of wise, practical refleo- 
tton ; all these lose much less than we could have e^iwcted from the absence of the voioey 
manner, and look of the lecturer."— j8^9ec<a^or. 

ESMOND. By W. M, Thackeray. 
Second Edition^ 3 vols,. Crown 8t?o, reduced to 15«. cloth, 

" Mr. Thacken^ has selected for his hero a very noble type of the cavalier softening into the 
man of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine one of the sweetest women that ever 
breathed from canvas or firom book, since RafEaelle painted and Shakspeare wrote. The style 
is manly, dear, terse, and vigorous, reflecting every mood— pathetic, grai2bic,or sarcastio— «f the 
writer.**- /Spectator. 

THE ROSE AND THE RING; or, the History of 
Prince Qiglio and Prince Bulbo. 

Bt Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 

With 58 Cuts drawn by the Author, ^rd Edition^ price 5s. 
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KATHIE BRANDE: The Fireside Histobt of a Quiet Life. 

Bt Holme Lee. 

Author of ** Gilbert Masgenger," " Thomey Hall,'* &c 2 toIs. 

*' Holme Lee has sought to engraft on the qoaint, quiet, every-day life of an old country 
place, on the development and struggles of a peculiar character, pictures of a more fiuhionabla 
existence, and scenes of more Tiolent, if not deeper passion.** — Spectator. 

**The story of *Kathie Brande' is intended to set forth the beauty of self-sacrifice.''— 
AtheHcmm. 

** A story of great interest, and flill of beauties. The sketches of character are powerftil, and 
the Incidents are graphic."— 2>at7y ITetcs. 

n. 
TENDER AND TRUE. 

By the Author of ** Clara Morison." 2 vols. 

** It is long since we haye read a story that has pleased us better. Simple and unpretending, 
it charms by its genOe good sense. The strength of the book lies tn its deUneations of married 
lify."—Athen<gum. 

** The book is a good one. The whole work has been very pleasantly and quietty comoeiTed, 
in a pure, feminine spiiitV^Examiner. 

** * Tender and True' is in the best style of the ientible novel. The story is sUlftilly managed, 
tlie tone is very pure, and altogether the fiction Is marked by sense and spirit." — Press. 

" A novel far above the average. It is charmingly written, has sustained and continued 
Interest, and tiiere is a pure, healthy tone of ihorality."— &/o&«. 

** The main object of the writer is to depict the troubles of married life arising from mJscon- 
OBptions and want of confidence and sym^'Qiy."— Spectator. 

in. 
YOUNG SINGLETON. By Talbot Gwtnnb, 

Author of ** The School for Fathers," &c 2 vols. 

** Ur. Talbot Gwynne has made a considerable advance in * Young Singleton * over hSs 
previous fictions. In his present story he rises into the varied action, the more numerous 
persons, and the complicated interests of a novel. It has also a moral ; being designed to paint 
the wretched consequences that follow from envy and vanity." — /Spectator. 

" Power of description, dramatic force, and ready invention, give vitality to the story."— iV«M. 

IV. 

E V E L E E N. By E. L. A. Bebwick, 

Author of ** The Dwarf." 3 vols. 

" A most intererting story, evincing power of egression with vividness in detail, great feeling, 
and skilful delineation of character."— jStcfi. 

** As a story to attract, to interest, to improve, few modem novels are superior to it." — Olobe. 

** * Eveleen ' is a work of promise ; it bears evidences of care, pains-taking, and honest hard 
work— qualities to which we always give honour."— Athenoeum. 

ERLESMERE: or, Contbasts of Chabagteb. 



By L. S. Laventi. In 2 vols. 

^ ' Erlesmere ' belongs to the same class of novels as the stories of Miss Young, * The Heir of 
BeddyfFe,' &c., nor is it inferior to them in ability and in the exhibition of internal conflict, 
though the Incidents are more stormy. There are many passages of extraordinary force ; 
tragic drcumstances being revealed in momentary flashes of dramatic force."— P^'eM. 

PERVERSION; 

Or, The Causes and Consequences op Infidelity. 

A Tale for the IHmes. In 3 vols. Second JEdiHon, 
** This is a good and noble book. It is the best timed and most useM book which has 

Appeared for years." — Ifeu> Qitarterly Review. 

i ** A novel written with a strong sense both of what is amusing and what la right. It is a 

leligious novel, fre& from du]lness."^£';ramtn«r. 
** This work is extremely clever, and well and temperately written. The story has a touching 

Interest, which lingers with the reader after he has closed his hoo\L."—AthenoBum. 
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BEYMINSTRK 

By the Author of " Lena," •• King'g Cope," &c. 3 toIs. 

** We hftTe stOl sonie good noyel writers loft, and among them is the author of ' Beymhigtre.' 
The oondnct of the story is excellent. Many of the suhordinate parts are highly comic ; an air of 
nature and life breathes through ttie whole. It is a work of unusual xaexii."— Saturday Review, 

** There are admirable points in this novel, and great breadth of humour in the comic scenes, 
< Beymlnstre * is beyond all comparison the best work by the author.**— Z>a«l|r Ifetu. 

vni, 
LEONORA, By the Hon. Mrs, Mabbrly. 3 vols, 

** In the story of * Leonora * Mrs. Maberly has described the career of an ambitious, beautifbl, 
but unprincipled woman. Many of the scenes are drawn with great skiU, and lively sketches of 
fkshionable liiis are introduced." — JMerary CfoMette. 

** Leonora is drawn with more than usual power. Her pride, her Imperious will, her sins, her 
punishment, and her penitence, are skilftilly wrought, and sustain the reader's attention to the 
fast"— CHttc. 

IX. 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkib Collins, 

Author of *" Basil," "* Hide and Seek," &c. 2 vols. 

*' Mr. Wilkie Collins tells a story well and forcibly, his style is eloquent and ptcturesque, he 
has condderable power of patlios, understands the art of construction, and has a keen insist 
Into character.**— 2>ai2tf News. 

** The tales are stories of adve n t ur e, well varied, and often striklnflr in the inddents, or witli 
thrilling situations; and are as pleasant reading as a novel reader could desire.'* — Speettitor, 

** The volumes abound with genuine touches of nature.'* — BriHth (iuarterly Review. 

** These stories possess all the author's well-known dramatic power.**— JView Quarterfif Review. 

Z. 

AMBERHILL. By A. J. Babkowcliffe. 2 vols. 

** There is great power in 'AmberhOl,* and its ikults are forgotten in the sustained excitement 
of the narrative. There are in the book some of the shrewdest sketches of character we have 
ever met with.**— iVees. 

***Amberhi]l* is an exdtbig book, not belonging to any established school of novel, unless tt 
be the defiant. There is a fireshness and force, a petulant grace, and a warm-hearted satirical 
vein in *Amberhill,' which will give it a charm to every bkui novel reader. The characten are 
▼igoronaly drawn and have genuine lifo in them." — Olobe. 

MAURICE e'lVINGTON: 

on, ONE OUT OF SUITS WITH FORTUNE. An Autobiography. 

Edited by Wilfbid East. 3 vols. 

** A very powerftilly wrought story. Passion, pathos, and tragedy are mingled with artistle 
B'km.**— Weekly Dispatch. 

** A story of English life in a variety of phases, which can scarcely fiiil to interest the English 
reader.**— .£rainto«r. 

Just Ready, 

I. 

OLIVER CROMWELL : a Story of the Civil Wabs. 

By Charles Stewart. 2 vols. 

THE ROUA PASS: 
0R5 Englishmen m the HianLANDS. 3 vols. 

FLORENCE TEMPLAR. IvoL 

IV. 

THE EVE OF ST. MARK: a Romance of Venice. 

By Thomas Doubleday. 2 vols. 
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GILBERT MASSENGER. By Holme Lee. 

6«. chih. 

** One of fhe best noveOettet we hare seen. The whole tone of the book to healthy ; the 
sentfanentB are just and right, and the fbelings always beaattfkxl, gentle, and tme; the deltneaF 
tion of character is clear, and the style is fresh, flowing, simple, and correct.**— JRoonomM. 

" The subject is handled with singular delicacy and tmthfolness/* — Examiner, 

** A condensed and powerfhlly written story." — Athenceitm. 

** A work of remarkable skill and power.'* — SpeetcUor, 

" The story enthrals and edifies the reader." — Olobe, 

THORNEY HALL. By Holme Leb, 68. cloth. 

** There is much quiet power evinced in ' Thomey Hall,' combined with a tiioronghly healthy 
and invigorating tone of thought. It develops the practical heroism that lies in the most 
unromantlc duties of daily life. The story is extremely interesting." — Athenatum, 

** Few who read this tale but will fael that they are reading something tme, and that they 
have known tiie characters." — Chiardian. 

** A story which sustains to the end so unflagging an IntNest that iSsw will leave it unfinished.** 
-^Mcming Chronicle. 

MY FIRST SEASON. By Beatbicb Reynolds. 

Edited by the Anthor of " Charles Auchester'' and " Counterparts." 

10«. 6(2. cloth. 

** A very well-written storr, Ingenious tn its construction, bold and vigorous in its delineation 
of character, graphic in its descriptive passages, and ' as iUl of spirit as the month c^ May.' " 
»^Moming Past. 

** The story is ingenious, spirited, and well developed ; the dialogue sparkles with talent, and 
the pages are crowded with satirical sketching, and close, clever presentations of life and 
character, drawn with artistic skill."— P^es*. 

A LOST LOVE. By Ashford Owen. lOs. ed. clotL 

** A tale at once moving and winning, natural and romantic, and certain to raise all the finer 
sympathies of the reader's nature. Its deep, pure sentiment, admirable style and composition, 
will win fbr it a lasting place in English fiction, as one of the truest and most touching pictures 
ever drawn of woman's love.** — Frees. 

** * A Lost Love ' is a story fhll of grace and geinlxu.**—Athenaven. 

■< A striking and original story ; a work of genius and sensibility ."—Sotfiirday Review, 

** A novel of great genius."— JITeis Quarterly Beoiew, 
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WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLARY FOR 

PIETY A^D CHARITY. 

Post 8t?o, vnth Portraits y price I2s. in embossed cloth^ gilt edges. 

** A more noble and dignified tribute to the virtues of her sex we can scarcely imagine than 
this work, to which the gifted authoress has brought talents of no ordinary range, and, mora 
than all, a spirit of eminent piety."— CAtircA qf England Quarterljf Review. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE during the 18th CENTURY. 
2 vols. Post %vOy with Eight Portraits ^ I2s. in embossed cloth. 

** Hiss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it on the whole with 
discretion and Judgment. Her volumes may lie on any drawing-room table without scandali 
and may be read by all but her youngest countrywomen without risk."— Quarter^ Review. 

GRACE LEE. By Julu Kavanagh. 
3 vols. PostSvOf price Sis. 6d cloth, 

** A remarkabiB fiction, abounding in nnnantic inddents."— i/ornin^ Post. 
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VILLETTK By Currer Bell. 
New Edition^ in One Volume^ Crown 8t?o, 6«. cloth. 

*' This novel amply sustains the fiune of the author of * Jane Eyre' and * Shirley' as an original 
and powerfiil writer."— ^lirafntncr. 

SHIRLEY. Bt Currer Bell. 
Crown %vOy 6«. chih, 

** The peculiar power which was so greatly admired in * Jane Eyre* is not ahaent from this 
book. It possesses deep interest, and an irresistible grasp of reality. There are scenes which, 
ft>r strengtii and deUcacy of emotion, are not transcended in the range of English flctiou.'* — 
Examiner, , 

JANE EYRK Bt Currer Bell. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. cloth, 

"'Jane Eyre* is a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth and passion, 
fflngnlar felicity in the description of natural scenery, and in the analysation of human ttiought, 
enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume its own place in the tariglit 
field of romantic literature." — Times. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. 

By ELLIS and ACTON BELL. 
With a Biographical Notice of both Authors, by Citbbbb Bbll. 

Crown 8vOf 68. cloth. 



NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. 

Crown 8vOf Sa. cloth. 

** We do not remember to have met with so perfect a work of literary art as * Nanette' ftnr 
many a long day ; or one in which every character is so thoroughly worked out in so slunt a 
space, and tiie interest conoentrated with so much effect and trnthftOness."— J^rttannto. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS 

BARNSTARKE. 

Crown 8t?o, 5«. cloth. 

" A story possessing an interest so tenacious that no one who commences It will easily leare 
the perusal unfinished."— /Stondard. 
** A book of high aim and unquestionable ^wex.**— Examiner, 

THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

Crown Svo, 5«. chth. 

'* The pleasantest tide we have read for many a day. It is a story of the Tatter and Spedatar 
days, and is very fitly associated with that time of good English literature by its manly feeling, 
direct, unaffected manner of writing, and nicely managed, well-turned narnUive. The descrip- 
tions are excellent ; some of the country painting is as flresh as a landscape by Omstable, or an 
Idyll by Alfired Tennyson."— £<2raf»»ner. 

THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. 

Crown 8t?o, 5«. cloth. 

** A powerfhl and skilfhlly-written book, intended to show the mischief and danger of follow- 
ing imagination instead of Judgment in the practical business of Ufe."— Xiferory QaxeUe. 
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THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBELLIONS, 

WITH AN ESSAY ON CIVILIZATION. 

By THOMAS TAYLOR MEADOWS. 
One Thick Volume^ Svo, with Mapsy price 18^. eloth. 

*' In this book is a vast amonnt of raliiable Infbnnation respecting China, and the statementB it 
contains bear on them the fiioe of truth. Mr. Meadows has produced a work which deserves to 
be studied by all who would fseia. a true appreciation of Chinese cliaracter. Information is sown 
broad-cast through every page." — Athenceum. 

" This instructiye volume oonreys with clearaess and accuracy the true character of the 
social and political institutions of China, and tlie customs and manners of the Chinese : it alfords 
a complete compendium of the Chinese Empire. The whole of the politioBl geography and 
admlnistratiTe machinery of the empire is described, and the theory and jnvctiGal working of 
the Chinese aristocracy.'*~0&MrMr. 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND GODAVERY: 

Being a Report on the Works constmcted on those Rivers for 

the Irrigation of Provinces in the Presidency of Madras. 

Bt R. BAIRD smith, F.G.S., Lt.-CoL Bengal Engineers, kc^ &c. 

In demy %vOy with 19 Plana, price 28«. cloth. 

** A mofft cnrkma and Intetesttng work.**— ^ioonomM. 

THE BHILSA TOPES; or, Buddhist Monuments of 

Central Indll 

Bt major CUNNINGHAM. 
One Volume^ 8t?o, wiiJi Thirty-three Plates^ price 30«. cloth, 

** Of the Topes opened in rarions parts of India none 'have yielded so rich a harvest of im- 
portant information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major Cunningham and Ldent. Maisey ; and 
which are described, with an abundance of highly curious graphic illustrations, in this most 
Interesting book."— iSaramtfMr. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN ASSAM. 

Bt major JOHN BUTLER. 
One Volume Svo, with Plates, price 12«. cloth, 

** This volume is unusually sucoessflil in creating an interest on an Eastern subject. It is 
fllustrated by views of landscapes, figures and antiquities." — Press. 

** Fourteen years' residenoe among the half-civilized natives have given the author— whose 
powers of observation, penetration, and analysis are of no ordinary Idnd— ample opportimities 
of studying the character of the Hill tribes of Auam."—JBrUannia. 

THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA; 
Being the Early History of the Faxjtory at Surat, of Bombay. 

Bt PHILIP ANDERSON, A.M. 
Second Edition, Svo, price 14s. clotJi, 

"Quaint, curious, and amusing, this volume describes, from old manuscripts and obscure 
books, the lifs of English merchants in an Indian Factcny. It contahis fresh and amusing 
gossip, all bearing on events and characters of historical importance."— uK^enonim. 

** A book of permanent value." — OuarcUan, 

A TRACK CHART OF THE COAST OF 
WESTERN INDIA, on Mercator's Projection. 

Compiled bt LIEUTENANT FERGUSSON, Hydrographer to the 

Indian Navy. 

Two Sheets Atlas paper, price ISs. 
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DR. ROYLE ON THE FIBROUS PLAIN'S OF INDIA 
FITTED FOR CORDAGE, CLOTHING, AND 
PAPER. 8w, price 12«. cloth. 

DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

8vo, 188. cloth, 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN WESTERN 
INDIA. Demy %vo, price \2». 

JOURNAL OF THE SUTLEJ CAMPAIGN. 

Bt JAMES COLET, M^ Fcap. ivo, price 6». doth. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 
OF THE MALAY LANGUAGK 2 vole. 8vo, 36«. cL 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE TABLES. 
8vo. Second Edition, enlarged, price 10s. 6d. elodi. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE LIVER. 8w, 

price 3«. 6<2. 

L A U R I E'S PEGU. Poet 8w, price 14«. cfofA. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 
A GsAMHAS OF THE TuBKiSH Lanottaqe. 8vo, price I2t. 

BRIDGNELL'S INDIAN COMMERCIAL 
TABLES. Royal 8co, price 2 U., half-bound. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Nos. 1 to 6, price Ss. each, 

BAILLIE'S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to the Moohummudan Law. 8vo, price 6«. cL 

BAILLIE'S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF 
SALE. Svo, price lAs. cloth. 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
CASTE. 8t?o, price 58. cloth. 

GINGELL'S CEREMONIAL USAGES OF 
THE CHINESE. Imperial 8t?o, price 9«. cloth. 

THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. By Dr. Yvan and 
M. Calleet. Translated by John Oxenfobd. Third 
Edition. Post 8t?o, toitJi Chinese Map and Portraxty price 
78. 6d. cloth. 

KESSON'S CROSS AND THE DRAGON; or. The 

Fortunes of Christianity in China. Post 8vo, 68. cloth. 
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SWAINSOFS LECTURES ON NEW ZEALAND. 

Crown 8t70, price 2«. %d. cloth. 

SWAINSON'S ACCOUNT OF AUCKLAND. Post 8w, 

voidi a mw, 6<. cloth, 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVESTING MONEY. 

Second Edition^ post 800, price 2«. 6cf. cloth. 

A VISIT TO SEBASTOPOL AFTER ITS FALL. 

JFcap., price Is. 

SIR JOHN FORBES' MEMORANDUMS IN IRELAND. 

Tux) Vols., post Svo, price ll. Is. doth. 

LEIGH HUNT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

3 vols., post Svo, \5s. cloth. 

— MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 

2 vob., 10«. cloth. 

TABLE TALK. 3». 6dL cloth. 



WIT AND HUMOUR. 68. eloih. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 6$. el 

JAR OF HONEY. 5». cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS MADE AT MB CAPE 01 GOOD HOPE. 

4to, tmih plates, price 41. 4s. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
Coral Reefs^ Yolganig Islands, and on South Amebica. 

Svo, wiOi maps, plates, and woodcuts, \0s. 6d. cloth. 

LEVI'S COTMMERCIAL LAW OF THE WORLD. 

Two vols., royal 4to, price 61. doth. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. B7 M. Hill and 

C. F. CoRNWALLis. Post Svo, pncc 6s. cbth.. 

DOUBLEDAY'S TRUE LAW OF POPULATION. 

TUrd Edttitm, Svo, 10«. doth. 

McCANN'S ARGENTINE PROVINCES, &c. 

Two vols., post Svo, with illustrations, price 24s. cloth. 

ROWCROFT'S TALES OF THE COLONIES. Fifth 

Edition. 6t. do&. 

TRAITS OF AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE. Post Svo, It. cl. 
GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS WITH ECKERMANN. 

Translated bj John Oxsnfobd. 2 vols, post Svo, lOs. cloth. 

CHORLEY'S MODERN GERMAN MUSIC. Two vob., 

post Svo, price 2ls. cloth. 
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HUGHES'S DUTIES OF JUDGE ADVOCATES. Post 
THE BRITISBT OFFICER; ms Position, Duties, 

Emoluments, and Fbiyhaobs. By J. H. Stogqueleb. PoH 
8vo, \5s, cloth extra, 

THE NOVITIATE ; or, The Jesuit in TsAiNiNa. By 

Andrew Steinmetz. Third Edition^ post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEIST'S TESTIMONY TO THE 

TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 4^ editUm. Fcnp. 8w, Ss. cloth. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

Uniform in foolscap 800, half -bound, 
L— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 1». 6A 
n.— PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. U 6dL 
m.— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 28. 
rV.— QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on the Areanqements and 

Relations of Social Life. 2«. 6d 
v.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 2». 
VL— WHAT AM I? WHERE AM I? WHAT OUGHT I TO DO? 
&c. Is. sewed. 

GREEN'S BRITISH MERCHANTS' ASSISTANT. 

CONTAINING : — 

Part L— TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST at 3, 3i, 4, 4i, and 5 percent. 
Part IL— TABLES OF INTEREST ON EXCHEQUER BILLS, at fr<Mn 

\\d. to ^\d. per cent, per diem. 
Part HL— TABLES OF ENGLISH & FOREIGN STOCK. BROKERAGE, 

COMMISSION, FREIGHT, INSURANCE, &c. 
Royal Svo^ II. lis. 6d. cloth. (Each part may he had separately^ 
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ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. By Stonet Dobell, Author of 

•* Balder," ** The Roman," &c. Crown 8tw, price bs. cloth. 
LOTA, and other Poems. By Devon Hajiris. Fcap. Svo. 
POEMS OF PAST YEARS. By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 

Bart. Foolscap Svo, price Ss. cloth. 
POETRY FROM LIFE. By C. M. K. Fcap. 8vo, chth gilt, bs. 
POEMS. By Walter R. Cassels. Foolscap Svo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
GARLANDS OF VERSE. By Thomas Leigh. Fcap. Svo, 5a. cl. 
BALDER. By Sydney Dobell. ^Crown Svo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
POEMS. By WmLiAM Bell Scott. Foolscap Svo, with Three 

Etchings, price 5s. cloth. 

POEMS. By Currer, Elus, and Acton Bell. Fcp. Svo, 45. cloth. 
POETICS : an Essay on Poetry. By E. S. Dallas. Crown Svo, 

price 9Si cloth. 

DOINE ; or, National Legends op Roumania. Translated by E. C. 
Grenyillb Murrat, Esq. With Music. Crown Svo, price 7s. 6dL cL 
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